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Task forces reporting 

During the fortnight just elapsed, various com- 
mittees and task forces seemed bent on making 
Congress earn the 50-per-cent salary hike it voted 
itself on Mar. 1. The Hoover Commission brought 
in two reports. One of these, dealing with Uncle 
Sam’s health services, is discussed below. The other 
made big headlines with its finding that the Federal 
Government was spending $4 billion a year on paper 
work. Mr. Hoover's experts conceded that this volume 
was not out of line with the practice of private cor- 
porations, but suggested that annual savings of $250 
million were possible. Much more controversial was 
the report of the President’s Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policies. The committee steered 
gingerly between the warring coal and oil industries 
but met the regulation-of-natural-gas issue head on. It 
said the Federal Government has no business fixing the 
price of gas at the wellhead (Am. 2/26, p. 550). The 
committee managed somehow to discuss the nation’s 
fuel problems without mentioning atomic energy. 
On Feb. 22, the President sent to Congress a fourth 
report—this one by his Highway Advisory Committee 
headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay. The report called 
for a ten-year road-building program totaling $101 
billion. Of this huge sum the Federal Government's 
share would be $31 billion. General Clay recom- 
mended that the Government raise two-thirds of its 
contribution by setting up a corporation and selling 
bonds to the public. This way the debt wouldn't 
show up in the budget. The Democrats made it 
clear that they were not minded to help the Presi- 
dent make the budget seem closer to balance than 
it really would be. 


Taxes and politics 


Charges of politics should not obscure the economic 
aspect of the tax bill which the House approved on 
Feb. 25 by the slim margin of five votes. The Demo- 
crats were, of course, seeking a political advantage 
when they attached a $20-per-person tax cut to the 
Administration’s request to postpone scheduled re- 
ductions in excise and corporation income taxes. But, 
say the Democrats, so was the President when, in his 
State of the Union message, he expressed the hope 
that taxes could be reduced next year. Next year 
happens to be an election year. The plain, though 
regrettable, fact is that in this country taxes always 
have involved some politics. Apparently they always 
will. Nevertheless, our tax bills are not merely po- 
litical. They woo this or that class of voters, but they 
also express opinions on economic policy. The 1954 
tax bill, for instance, was an expression of the Ad- 
ministration’s belief that the best hope of pulling out 
of the economic recession lay in special inducements 
to investment. It put the stress on tax relief to corpo- 
rations and wealthy individuals. At the time, the 
Democrats sharply questioned this reasoning, They 
argued that people would not invest unless there was 
a demand to be satisfied. Then a minority, the Demo- 
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crats tried, unsuccessfully, to assure the demand by 
reducing taxes on low and medium incomes. Now a 
majority, they are naturally intent on achieving the 
goal that was denied them last year. This course of 
action they justify by noting that, despite some busi- 
ness recovery, unemployment in January topped 3 
million. 


Hoover Commission on U. S. health services 
Making its own diagnosis of an allegedly unhealthy 
state of affairs in the sprawling, loose-jointed Federal 
medical services, the Hoover Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch in its Feb. 27 report 
recommended a vigorous use of the scalpel. Pointing 
out that the Federal Government already had direct 
responsibility for all or part of the medical care of 
some 380 million Americans, at a cost last year of $4.1 
billion, the commission noted that this care was ad- 
ministered through a variety of agencies with ill- 
defined areas of operation. The resulting overlapping 
and duplication gave rise to much inefficiency and 
waste. After calling for a Federal Advisory Council 
of Health to bring order out of the chaos, the com- 
mission advised amputations that included hospital 
and clinical services now provided for the merchant 
seamen, “excessive” hospital construction, uneconomic 
hospitals. One particular recommendation aimed to 
bring under control the provision of free medical care 
to veterans with non-service-connected illness. At pres- 
ent this is provided if facilities are available and 
the veteran is unable to pay. The commission recom- 
mends that veterans assume liability to pay for their 
care if they are able to do so at some future time. 
This Review has shared the concern of the American 
Medical Association over the extension of Government 
medical care to an ever increasing number of citizens. 
On the other hand, no one wants to be skimpy with 
men who have served their country well. The Hoover 
Commission’s plan might provide a needed compro- 
mise until wider health insurance closes the gap. 


Mr. Reuther on “know how” and “know why” 
“The crisis of the world is essentially a moral 
crisis.” So said Walter Reuther, president of both the 
CIO and the United Auto Workers, at last month’s 
national convention of the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation. Addressing 250 delegates gathered 
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in Detroit, Mr. Reuther stressed a truth which the 
present Holy Father, notably in his annual Christmas 
messages, has repeated time and time again. There 
is a fateful imbalance, the CIO leader asserted, be- 
tween our technical “know how” and our social and 
moral “know why”: 

For the first time in history, we now are able 
to supply all of the physical needs of people; but 
we must realize that we have reached that place 
in technology where there is no protection against 
destruction except moral responsibility. 


Failure to achieve a balance between our mastery 
of our physical environment and our moral and re- 
ligious development, warned Mr. Reuther, “will de- 
stroy our civilization.” This solid and timely speech 
highlighted a convention which saw yet another re- 
ligious group condemn the “right to work” laws which 
18 States have now enacted. In their resolution op- 
posing these local bans on the union shop and other 
types of union security, the members of the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation noted that leaders of 
all our major religious groups have opposed “right 
to work” Jaws “in principle.” 


Movies, literally for the millions 

If all the movie houses in the world were filled at the 
same time, 56,745,451 people in 108,537 theatres in 
120 countries and territories would be seeing the 
shows. These figures are from the U. S. Commerce 
Department, and add up to—or boil down to—the 
astonishing fact that there is a theatre seat for every 
42 persons on the face of the globe. In 1951 there 
was a seat for every 44. Surprisingly enough, the 
United States rates only sixth in the ratio of theatre 
seats to population, with one seat for every 14 people. 
Australia and New Zealand head this list, with one 
seat for every 7.5 persons; then come Italy (1 to 11), 
the United Kingdom (1 to 12), Canada (1 to 18). 
Despite the obvious avidity of the English-speaking 
peoples for the films, the greatest increase in theatre 
facilities since 1951 has taken place in Europe. Rome, 
Paris, London and Berlin, the report adds, are chal- 
lenging Hollywood for its title of the world film cap- 
ital, but the challenge is not yet too sharp: 68 per cent 
of the time foreign movie screens are in use, they are 
showing U. S. films. These figures certainly point up a 
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consideration we have often been at pains to stress_ 
Hollywood's grave responsibility in the matter of ip. 
ternational relations. Since so many millions depend 
on U. S. films for the ideas they get on U. §, life 
culture, customs and, indeed, on democracy as 4 
working institution, the films we export are potentially 
our finest, as they are actually our farthest-ranging 
cultural ambassadors. 


- » « and some protection for the millions 

In view of the terrific impact of the movies, as 
shown above, it may perhaps be of interest to cal] 
attention to one sane statement on movie “censorship” 
In an interview published in the Feb. 27 This Week 
magazine, Dr. Hugh Flick, director of the Motion 
Picture Department of the New York State Educa. 
tion Department (the official title of the State motion. 
picture review and licensing body), stated flatly that 
he was opposed to censorship, and when asked how he 
could head a “censorship” body, responded: 


I believe [in the work of the board] as a public 
service, but I don’t consider it one of censorship 
in the — sense of the word. It’s more like 
the pure food 'aws, the roughest kind of screen- 
ing to protect the public from actual abuse... 
My board is a blue-ribbon jury with a truer sense 
than most people of minimum—not maximum- 
values of decency . . . It is not enough to attend 
to small, glaring details. There is a bigger job in 
helping to ward off the whole impact of today’s 
mass media. In Thomas Jeffersons day an idea 
was printed in the newspapers, and it seeped 
through the population gradually. Now the im- 
pact is enormous and instantaneous. 


And what is the main poison that Dr. Flick and his } 
board have to spot and drain off? 


Sex is not our biggest problem—it is usually so} 
obvious. Brutality is trickier, more difficult to con- 
trol and basically much more important . . . you 
can cut the fourth or fifth blow of a beating, but 
——_ change the meaning of the scene or 
the film. 


It is this type of violence which, when exported to 
the tens of millions of people who live on a steady 
diet of American films, convinces them that the 
whole of the United States has never outgrown and 
never can outgrow the Al Capone era. 


Variety lashes “leer-ics”’ 

Racy and pungent in style, Variety, the trade “mag 
of the show biz,” not infrequently speaks on the side 
of the angels in the accents of an indignant Damon 
Runyon. In its Feb. 23 number it issues a hard-hitting 
“Warning to the Music Business” in these terms: 


Music “leer-ics” are touching new lows, and if 
the fast-buck songsmiths and musicmakers are 
incapable of social responsibility and_ self-re- 
straint, then regulation—policing, if you will- 
will have to come from more responsible sources. 
Meaning the phonograph-record manufacturers 
and their network daddies. These companies have 
long-time stakes rather than a quick turnabout 
role. It won’t wash for them to echo the cheap 
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cynicism of the songsmiths who justify their “leer- 

ic” garbage by declaring “that's what the kids 

want” or “that’s the only thing that sells today.” 
Variety is talking about the sexy words to the songs; 
it declares that what is being attempted is a “total 
breakdown of reticences about sex” through material 
which, once heard only in “out-and-out barrel- 
houses,” is now “offered as standard popular music 
for general consumption, including consumption by 
teen-agers.” Variety urges a “strong self-examination 
of the record business by its most responsible chief 
executive officers . . . before it’s too late for the wel- 
fare of the industry—forgetting for the moment the 
welfare of young Americans.” Could we say “Am. 
attaboys Variety's juke-jolt”? 


Cardinal Spellman on overseas information 

One reason why this country encounters so many 
rebuffs in the Far East must be sought in the deep 
misunderstanding of our motives and objectives. 
This can only be countered by a good information 
program, the more so as honest and natural miscon- 
ceptions are exploited and intensified by vicious 
Communist-inspired propaganda. So long as such a 
situation exists, our military and economic assistance 
will render only superficial and unreliable results. 
Small wonder thac, upon his return from the Far 
East, Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
lent his name in support of the campaign launched 
by the National Committee for an Adequate Over- 
seas U. S. Information Program. His Eminence, who 
is also Vicar for the Armed Forces, pointed out that 
while truth will prevail, it will not prevail of itself. 
We have reason to remember this today, he said, 
“because the truth about America is not being effec- 
tively heard in Asia, Africa and in many parts of Eu- 
rope.” The problem presents many challenging 
riddles but the first thing is to acknowledge that the 
problem exists. 


NCEA preview 

It is time to start counting days till the 52nd annual 
convention of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, to be held this year at Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 12-15, Its theme will be the philosophy of Cath- 
olic education as it makes itself felt at every level of 
our rapidly expanding educational system. From NCEA 
headquarters in Washington comes such an array of 
attractive topics for group meetings that convention- 
eers will, we fear, be stumped in trying to decide 
which of two or three simultaneous sessions they most 
want to attend. In the Secondary School Department, 
one among many inviting panels will deal with “De- 
veloping Socially Minded Catholics.” Rev. Paul A. 
Ryan, $.M., will preside, and Rev. Louis J. Twomey, 
S.J, Brother Urban Francis, C.F.X., and Sister Mary 
Gemma, H.H.M., will act as consultants. The College 
and University Department has arranged a meeting 
which promises to spark plenty of discussion: “Does 
Our Philosophy of Education Truly Influence Our 


Educational Practices?” At other sectional meetings the 
implications of expanding enrolments in colleges will 
be reviewed, as will the role of the Catholic Church 
in helping the nation solve its crisis in the field of 
trained manpower. The joint meeting between college 
and university delegates and members of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association likewise promises 
well. Prof. Vincent E. Smith, well-known philosopher 
at the University of Notre Dame, will deliver the 
convention’s keynote address on opening day, April 12. 


Archbishop supports fair-practice laws 

Is discrimination against fellow citizens because 
of race, religion or national origins something that 
concerns the Christian conscience? Is it right and 
proper for Catholics to support legislation aimed at 
outlawing such discrimination? An emphatic “Yes” 
in answer to both questions came from Most Rev. 
Edwin V. Byrne, Archbishop of Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, in a statement published on Feb. 20 in the Santa 
Fe New Mexican. The archbishop had already en- 
dorsed the Fair Employment Practices bill recently 
enacted into law by the legislature of New Mexico. 
This bill is directed against denial of equal employ- 
ment opportunity because of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin. He spoke now in favor of another bill 
(HB52) which seeks to ban similar discrimination 
in places of public accommodation, resort or amuse- 
ment. In New Mexico tensions exist not only between 
whites and Indians and, more recently, Negroes, but 
also between the descendants of the ancient Spanish 
settlers and the increasingly aggressive “Anglo” ele- 
ments that are migrating thither westward from 
Texas and Oklahoma. “Equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities for all,” said the archbishop, “is a democratic 
ideal based upon natural and divine laws.” To the 
old objection that “you cannot legislate tolerance,” 
a principle that contains a certain degree of truth, he 
replied that 

... it is even truer that a law dealing with indi- 

vidual life, and with religious and social relations, 

has to reflect the natural law, which, we all ad- 

mit, binds the consciences of all men at all times 

and in all circumstances. 


His words will put heart into all who strive for 
Christian and democratic ideals in public life. 


Dr. Mackay and the Catholic Church 

Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and former moderator of the U. S. 
Presbyterian Church, is no stranger to controversy. He 
might well have questioned the prudence and logic 
of his position when, on Feb. 15 in Ottawa, he rebuked 
Vice President Nixon for praising the Catholic Church 
as “one of the major bulwarks against communism and 
totalitarianism.” Mr. Nixon made this statement while 
visiting Guatemala on a good-will tour through Latin 
America. But apart from the prudence of a public 
statement which sought to undo the work of the Vice 
President on an official mission, was Mr. Nixon wrong 
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and Dr. Mackay right? Judge from Red Star versus 
The Cross (Paternoster Publications, London S.W. 7, 
1954) where Francis Dufay and Douglas Hyde write: 
“The Church, the teacher of truth, has put the case 
against communism before the world.” Again: “The 
Communists are not far out when they admit that their 
regime will never win through so long as the Church 
is on her feet.” Mr. Hyde, former news editor of the 
London Daily Worker, knows intimately the system 
which he renounced in 1948. We can presume that 
Dr. Mackay, though for a time he was an editorial 
adviser to the militantly pro-Communist magazine, the 
Protestant, does not have the same qualifications. Dr. 
Mackay took a leading part in drafting the October, 
1953 “Letter to Presbyterians,” which attacked con- 
gressional investigating committees and minimized the 
peril of communism in the United States. The Princeton 
Presbyterian apparently misunderstands Roman Ca- 
tholicism to an even greater degree than he has 
misjudged the menace of communism. 


“International spirit” in children 

Is there something subversive about teaching a 
child he is a citizen of the world community as well 
as of his own country? Evidently our Catholic breth- 
ren in Europe, unlike many U. S. Catholics, do not 
think so. At its fifth congress, scheduled to meet at 
Venice, May 2-8, the Catholic International Children’s 
Bureau (31 rue de Fleurus, Paris, VI) will study 
“The Development of the International Spirit in the 
Child.” By this, according to the official prospectus, is 
meant the awakening in the child of a “responsibility 
and solidarity with the world community, that is, 
the aggregate of different nations, peoples, races and 
civilizations.” The aim is to find effective ways to 
teach the infant from his earliest years not to think 
and live in the narrow framework of his own national 
outlook but, on the contrary, to become aware of 
his membership in the human community. The 
forthcoming Venice sessions will undoubtedly draw 
guidance from the Pope’s delayed Christmas mes- 
sage, in which Pius XII warned against the exaggera- 
tions of nationalism. The national spirit, he testified, 
when exploited for political ends, has been a “prin- 
ciple of dissolution” within the community of na- 
tions. The congress will also be able to examine the 
work of the several experiments in this field, such as 
the international school conducted in Luxembourg 
for the children of officials connected with the Coal 
and Steel Authority. The proceedings of the Venice 
meeting will make challenging reading to Catholics 
and others in this country. 


Foreign policy with results 

The signing of the Iraq-Turkey defense pact on Feb. 
24, with ratification by both parliaments following 
within two days, is itself a commentary on the article 
by James W. Spain in this issue (p. 613-14). Mr. Spain 
spotlights the Middle East as one of the few areas in 
the world where U. S. foreign policy is achieving tan- 
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gible results. The pattern of defense there is gradually 
taking shape. What is most important, the initiative is 
coming from within the area itself. The United State, 
is standing by unobtrusively, through hardly disinter. 
estedly. Iraq made her own decision to align herself 
with Turkey—and therefore indirectly with Nato— 
over the strenuous objections of Egypt, kingpin of the 
Arab League. The next move, therefore, is Egypt, 
Only time will tell whether she will make good he 
threat to withdraw from the league and form new 
multilateral pacts with other Arab nations willing to 
renounce alliances with outside powers. The best bet 
is that she will not. The problem of Middle East de. 
fense is not one that can be solved within the area 
itself. Arms must come from the West. Moreover, the 
reasons advanced by Cairo for her opposition to the 
Iraq-Turkey pact suggest that Egypt does not object 
in principle to collaboration with the West. What dis. 
turbed Cairo, in addition to fear of an outraged public 
opinion, was the conviction that the Iraq move was 
a case of bad timing. Resentment, too, played its role, 
By signing the pact with Turkey, Iraq really took the 
play away from Egypt as leader in the Middle East, 
In the meantime, as Egypt frets, the “northern tier” 
described by Mr. Spain is growing perceptibly 
stronger. 


Japan turns a corner 

Though conservative elements still have a strong 
hold on the Japanese Diet, the results of the elections 
of Feb. 27 are hardly an excellent omen for the future 
of U. S.-Japanese relations. According to unofficial re- 
turns, Premier Ichiro Hatoyama’s Democratic party 
won 185 of a possible 467 seats. Together with the 112 
won by ex-Premier Yoshida’s Liberals, the conserva- 
tives built up a commanding lead over the Right- and 
Left-Wing Socialists and assorted leftists and inde- 
pendents. This means that the Japanese electorate has 
rejected not only the policies of the seriously split 
Socialists, but also of the Liberals. Long dominant in 
the nation’s politics, the Liberals advocated the closest 
possible ties with the United States. Premier Hatoyama 
ran on a platform which favored the resumption of 
“normal relations” with the Soviet-Peiping axis. This 
does not mean that Japan is about to choose between 
East and West. It does mean, however, that after six 
years of an occupation that became increasingly hard 
to take, followed by five years of an uneasy adjustment 
to sovereignty, the country has at last begun to assert 
itself. The shrewd Mr. Hatoyama had a twofold ob- 
ject in planning his campaign. He sought to undermine 
the Socialists, who had been the sole exponents of 
resumption of relations with the Communist bloc; and 
he strove to win the financial backing of big business, 





which has been looking to Red China and the Soviet | 


Union for expanded trade outlets. His next move will 
be to make good on his pledge to cut Japan loose from 
restrictive ties with any one nation, meaning the United 
States. On her way back to a place of power in the 
Far East, Japan has rounded an important corner. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 














There has been a disturbing tendency in Washington 
recently to involve the Supreme Court in politics. The 
most recent incident concerned the ratification of the 
nomination of Judge John Marshall Harlan of New 
York. This took strange twists. 

The President sent Judge Harlan’s name to the 
Senate back in November when it was in special ses- 
sion considering the McCarthy censure. At that time, 
the Judiciary Committee, though still Republican- 
controlled, put off the ratification, at the instance of 
Sen. James O. Eastland (D., Miss.), until the new 
Congress met in January. 

By coincidence, the Supreme Court had called on 
a dozen State law officers, and also the U. S. Attorney 
General, to submit briefs advising the court how it 
might best implement its own decision of last May 17 
outlawing racial segregation in tax-supported schools. 
It set December 8 as the day for starting hearings, 
under the supposition that by that time it would have 
a successor to Justice Robert H. Jackson, and thus be 
a full court again. 

There was a deep suspicion, therefore, that the 
Senate committee’s postponement was due to the hope 
of some that the court in December might be dead- 
locked at 4-4. Also it came out that Judge Harlan’s 
grandfather, after whom he is named, had written the 
dissent in the Plessy case, which set the “separate 
but equal” doctrine for Negroes and whites. Could 
it be, some Senators apparently wondered, that Judge 
Harlan shared his views? 

At the hearings in February, Judge Harlan had to 
listen in silence to hours of crackpot accusations 
against him, the most serious seeming to be that he is 
an internationalist, even a one-worlder. The issue is 
not yet settled, but there was some comic relief when 
Sen. W. E. Jenner (R., Ind.) was quoted as saying he 
had quizzed the justice-designate on his “political 
philosophy.” 

Another political issue involving the Court arose 
when a movement was started to have the Chief Justice 
make an annual report in person to Congress on the 
State of the Judiciary. This is an excellent idea but it 
was squelched by the accusation that Mr. Warren 
might use the occasion to forward his political fortunes. 
It is not forgotten in Washington that Charles Evans 
Hughes, a prime politician, left the court and ran for 
President, and that Justice William O. Douglas has 
often been mentioned for the Democratic nomination. 
He is often in the public eye, more than any other 
Justice. So it is not likely that the Chief Justice will 
deliver his message, but for the wrong reasons, how- 
ever desirable the idea in itself. Maybe some day, a 
Chief Justice who is not a politician may be invited to 
do it. Witrrw Parsons 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court on Feb. 14 upheld 
a lower court ruling allowing a Catholic mother to 
withdraw her signed consent to the adoption of her 
illegitimate child when she discovered that the adop- 
tive parents were Jewish. The mother, Marjorie Mc- 
Coy, had not asked the religion of the foster parents at 
the time of the adoption in 1951, but found it out 
a few months later and began proceedings to recover 
the child. The State Court’s decision was based on 
a Massachusetts law requiring adoption to be, as far 
as possible, by persons of the same faith as the child. 
On the same day the U. S. Supreme Court, in a 
similar case, Goldman v. Fogarty, rejected an appeal 
against the validity of the Massachusetts law. 
pw The U. S. Catholic Negro population increased 
during 1954 by 20,000, of whom some 10,000 were 
converts. The present Catholic Negro population is 
about 477,000. These figures were released Feb. 28 
by the Commission for Catholic Missions among the 
Colored People and Indians (2021 H. Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C.). There are 345,000 persons of 
Indian blood in this country, of whom 111,321 are 
Catholics. A total of 655 priests work in 468 parishes 
for Negroes. They are assisted by 1,800 nuns and 600 
lay workers. Among the Indians, 175 priests main- 
tain 410 churches and chapels. Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, is chairman of the com- 
mission. 
p> The complete New Testament has been published 
in Braille by the Xavier Society for the Blind, 154 E. 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. This edition consists of 
1,486 Braille 11x1l-inch pages arranged in 10 vol- 
umes. The entire set may be bought by a blind per- 
son for $12, and by a sighted person for a blind 
friend for $20. Last December the society published 
a “talking book” version of the New Testament (Am. 
12/11/54, p. 292). 
pm As a curtain-raiser to its opening in the fall, Wheel- 
ing College, Wheeling, West Va., operated by the 
Society of Jesus, is conducting a seminar in indus- 
trial relations for foremen and supervisors in 13 
leading industrial firms in the upper Ohio Valley. 
The series was opened Feb. 17 by Rev. Joseph Fitz- 
Patrick, S.J., of Fordham University with a discussion 
of “The Bases of Industrial Peace.” 
B® Seminarians of the Society of the Divine Word, 
Techny, IIl., have sent 80,000 books in the past three 
years to mission schools and colleges in seven different 
countries where they are needed to offset Communist 
propaganda. Thousands of individuals, schools, li- 
braries and publishing houses have contributed sur- 
plus books to make this possible. Donors should 
address books to Mission Books Brigade, Techny, IIl. 
C.K. 
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Little bang at Bangkok 


The results of the Seato meetings at Bangkok were 
hardly world-shaking. The communiqué issued on 
February 25 by the eight nations involved was opti- 
mistic enough. Yet, as an official Seato document, 
it advanced the pact signed at Manila last Septem- 
ber little beyond the blueprint stage. Moreover, it re- 
vealed none of the behind-the-scenes clash of opin- 
ion which must have been distressing to more hope- 
ful members of the eight-nation alliance. 

Looked at broadly, of course, the meetings at Bang- 
kok gave the Asian nations concerned what they 
have wanted—a firm guarantee on the part of the 
United States that we will come to their aid in the 
event of an attempted aggression. From now on, if 
Red China tries to subdue the area by force, Congress 
can “act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with constitutional processes.” The alacrity with 
which Congress ratified the pact on February 1 
makes it virtually certain that that body would author- 
ize immediate retaliation should Red China move 
into Southeast Asia. 

Just where on the vast perimeter of the Communist 
bloc the United States means to retaliate, however, 
is what bothered some of the delegates at Bangkok. 
Throughout the meetings, and in his address at the 
final session, Secretary of State Dulles spoke of the 
“close connection between the dangers here and else- 
where.” Mr. Dulles constantly emphasized the inter- 
dependence of three Asian regions—Korea, Formosa 
and the treaty area guaranteed by the Seato pact. He 
maintained that an attack on one would involve all 
and implied that “instant retaliation” need not neces- 
sarily come in the particular area under attack. 

There was little enthusiasm for this interpretation 
of Seato at Bangkok. Aside from the hesitancy of 
some Seato signatories to become involved in the de- 
fense of Formosa, technically outside the scope of 
the pact, Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines tend 
to regard the problems of Southeast Asia to the ex- 
clusion of all others. The United States, on the other 
hand, must take a more global view. We prefer to re- 
main uncommitted militarily to a definite area and 
oppose giving assurances as to what American 
forces should be earmarked for a particular country 
in Asia. 

Hence, though Seato will have its “military advis- 
ers” meeting regularly, the Bangkok meetings failed 
to draw up a military plan modeled on the Nato alli- 
ance. As noted in these pages last week (p. 582), not 
only is the Nato-type network of international com- 
mands impossible in the area, but the concept does 
not fit in with our current approach to the problem of 
halting possible Communist aggression in Asia, Our 
round-the-world defense commitments demand em- 
phasis on mobile forces which are able to strike any- 
where. 

If Southeast Asia is not a self-contained military 
unit, neither is it an independent economic unit. Des- 
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ENITORIALS 











pite the clauses in the Seato pact which cal] fo 
“economic cooperation,” our aid will continue to be 


channeled through assistance programs which are jp. | 


dependent of the treaty. Great Britain will go op 
giving through the Colombo Plan. As far as economic 
assistance is concerned, Pakistan, Thailand and the 
Philippines will be treated no differently than any 
other Asian nation to whom we have pledged aid, 

Lurking in the background, of course, is the prob. 
lem posed by the neutral nations of Asia which have 
held aloof from the Seato alliance. The ideal Asian 
defense treaty should include India, Ceylon, Burma 
and Indonesia. Yet, the very economic and military 
interest of the Western powers in Southeast Asia 
serves to prolong the suspicion of these countries 
that what we are really after is the return of imperi- 
alism by the back door. The future of Seato depends 
on its ability to grow by attracting these uncommit- 
ted nations. For the moment, the looser the Seato al- 
liance remains, the more apt is it to dispel their 


ee) | 








fears and attract them to its concept of mutual de. | 


fense. 


Bonn acts on Nato 


Despite vigorous, even violent protests led by the 
opposition, the lower house at Bonn on February 28 
approved the Paris agreements on rearmament, there- 
by virtually committing the Federal Republic to the 
West. Several steps must yet be taken before Ger- 
many’s contribution to the Nato defense scheme be- 


—————E—EEE 


comes a reality. One of these is the approval of the i 
Bundesrat, or upper house, where there is a sure 
majority for the Government. Then some implement- | 


ing legislation is needed, especially several constitu- 
tional amendments requiring a two-thirds majority. 
These may impose considerable delays. But the die 
is now cast. The Soviets have failed dismally in their 
desperate efforts to head off West Germany’s align- 
ment with the West. 

The Bundestag gave Chancellor Adenauer a con- 
fortable two-thirds majority on all points except the 


— 


Saar agreement. Yet this numerical margin of safety | 


should not be permitted to conceal the many grave | 


problems that the bitter controversy over the Paris 
accords has created both within Germany and be 
tween Germany and her neighbor across the Rhine. 

The Saar issue, on which one of the parties of the 
coalition, the Free Democrats, parted company with 
the Chancellor in a bitter display of criticism, wil 
very likely envenom Franco-German relations for 
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years to come. The French Parliament, it will be 
recalled, made approval of the Saar agreement, ne- 


gotiated with great difficulty, a condition for France’s 


ratification of the Paris pacts as a whole. This con- 
dition has now been fulfilled, but at what cost in 
terms of future understanding remains to be seen. 

In the course of their determined drive to unseat 
Adenauer, the opposition Social Democrats were able 
to persuade the trade unions to take an open stand 
against rearmament. On the eve of the Bonn voting, 
the unions sponsored anti-rearmament rallies through- 
out Germany. The results of this development upon 
trade-union unity in Germany may be serious. The 
West German Labor Federation is supposed to be 
politically neutral, even though it is in fact dominated 
by Socialists. Already the Federation’s anti-Adenauer 
policies have provoked criticism in Catholic circles. 
If this grows, look for an increase of tensions within 
German labor. 

These dangerous consequences of the decision taken 
by the Bundestag point up the cost of constructing 
Europe’s defenses against potential Communist attack. 

Another item in the bill needs mentioning. Through 
no fault of Germany or of Chancellor Adenauer, 
ratification of the Paris pacts apparently pushed the 
European defense community and the entire goal of 
European unity far into the future. The substitute 
Paris accords have only strengthened the old prin- 
ciples of nationalism. The Holy Father appeared to 
advert to this in his Christmas address when he said 
pointedly that the policy now dominant in Europe 
is for “a return to a kind of nationalistic state.” He 
warned of the perils inherent in this reversion to old 
political principles which, in his words, are “clearly 
disruptive of unity.” 

Some still have hope, however, that Germany’s 
entry into Nato may yet start in motion a new trend 
toward political as well as miltiary integration on 
the old continent. After all, it is no little accomplish- 
ment that Germany and France seem close to agree- 
ment on a common defense program for Europe. 


Disunity in Holland 


Perhaps nowhere in Europe does the Catholic Church 
seem more socially vital and productive than in the 
Netherlands. The historic struggle, initiated by the 
bishops in 1868, to win for Catholic schools parity with 
non-confessional schools has long since ended in com- 
plete victory. Dutch Catholic employers exert great 
influence both in their own country and in the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Employers Associa- 
tions. Dutch workers have built a Catholic trade-union 
movement that is in every way a match for the Protes- 
tant and Socialist unions. The Catholic Peoples party 
has 30 seats in the Dutch Parliament. It governs 
Holland in coalition with the Labor (Socialist) party. 

In explaining how Dutch Catholics have become 
such a strong and constructive force, many factors 
must no doubt be taken into account. No analysis 


would be complete, however, which ignored either the 
self-sacrificing unity of the Dutch Catholic people or 
their willingness to collaborate with other groups for 
the well-being of their country. In their great pastoral 
of May 30, 1954, entitled The Task of the Catholics 
in Public Life, the bishops carefully noted the connec- 
tion between these two virtues. They insisted that soli- 
darity among Catholics was a necessary condition for 
continued fruitful collaboration with other groups. 

This reminder was, unfortunately, necessary. De- 
velopments since the war have led to some defections 
from the Catholic Peoples party. A small number of 
conservatives are now banded together in a splinter 
group called the National Catholic party. A somewhat 
larger number—workers, this time—have gone over to 
the Labor party, where they are known as the Catholic 
Working Group. In their pastoral, the Bishops pleaded 
with both groups to return to their original allegiance. 
They especially appealed to the workers. Though they 
did not extend to the Labor party the old ban on 
membership in the Socialist Trade unions, they asked 
the workers to examine their consciences to determine 
whether they could support a party whose concept 
of the good society was in important respects so far 
removed from their own. 

Toward the end of February, the defecting Catholic 
workers—about 500 in all—gave the bishops their 
answer. They had examined their consciences, said 
their leader, J. M. Willems, and found nothing with 
which to reproach themselves. With only a few excep- 
tions, they insisted they had a right to belong to the 
Labor party and intended to remain there. 

For the time being that is where the matter rests. 
We shall have to await the general elections next year 
to see how many Catholic workers are persuaded, as 
the defectors seem to be, that the Labor party has the 
interests of workers more at heart than has the Catholic 
Peoples party. 

From a distance, what seems to be occurring in 
Holland is a phenomenon that is common enough 
elsewhere. Where the Church is not under immediate 
attack, Catholic unity tends to break down over 
matters that touch the economic welfare of groups and 
individuals. Few Catholic conservatives support the 
Popular Republicans in France. Some Catholic work- 
ers in West Germany are out of step with Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Christian Democrats. In Italy, the Christian 
Democrats are said to have a right wing, a left wing 
and a center. If our own economic and political life 
were organized on confessional lines, similar divisions 
would be noted here. 

Some of this lack of solidarity is inevitable, since 
it results from legitimate differences of opinion over 
applying principles to complex circumstances. But 
some of it obviously proceeds from ignorance of the 
principles themselves, or, worse still, from a spirit of 
self-interest which blinds otherwise good Catholics 
to larger considerations of the common good. The 
problem is to minimize the unnecessary disunity aris- 
ing from these unworthy sources. 
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A little Jung 
is a dangerous thing 


Carl J. Jung, last surviving member of the high tri- 
umvirate of depth psychology that included Sigmund 
Freud and Alfred Adler, has again paid fulsome 
tribute to the Catholic religion. A featured article 
in the February 14 Time quotes him as saying that 
Catholicism is a full-fledged religion. Protestantism 
is not. Catholicism, Dr. Jung explains, because of its 
dogma and rich ritual, brings the comfort and se- 
curity of religious symbols to men who badly need 
such support and assurance amid life’s perplexities. 

The Catholic will see in this praise corroboration 
of a truth he has always known. Tertullian once 
expressed the same truth in his famous dictum anima 
naturaliter Christiana. The human soul naturally fits 
into the Christian scheme of things. Integral Chris- 
tianity, for all its supernatural emphasis, fosters 
whatever is healthy and good in humanism. 

The testimony of Dr. Jung is indeed welcome be- 
cause it militates against the persistent calumny that 
the Church is anti-human and opposed to the highest 
expression of true human values. Encomiums from the 
world-renowned Dr. Jung are not, however, without 
their very real dangers. Whereas Freud saw in re- 
ligion an illusion, an elaborate neurosis that blocks 
human progress, Jung places religion at the very 
center of his scheme as an impelling human need. 
But he does this in his own way. Though the famous 
psychologist is doubtless sincere in professing to find 
the Catholic religion a boon to mankind, his own 
idea of that religion, if accepted, would destroy 
Catholicism completely. 

As a scientist Jung quite certainly finds no place 
in his system for a personal God. His private views 
are a matter of considerable dispute, but his volumi- 
nous writings, in which myth and the collective con- 
sciousness are so prominent, give real cause to sus- 
pect him of a kind of pantheism. As for Christian 
revelation, there is not a shred of doubt that accept- 
ance of his views would mean its total rejection. In 
a letter to Upton Sinclair in the February 21 issue 
of the New Republic, Jung writes: 


The fact that the original situation [the histor- 
ical events in the lives of Jesus and Mary] has 
developed into one of the most extraordinary 
myths about a divine heros, a Godman and his 
cosmic fate, is not due to its underlying story 
but to the powerful action of pre-existing mytho- 
logical motives attributed to the biographically 
almost unknown Jesus, a wandering miracle Rabbi 
in the style of the contemporary teacher John 
the Baptizer . . . Thus it is the spirit of his 
time, the collective hope and expectation, which 
caused this astounding transformation, and not 
at all the more or less insignificant story of the 
man Jesus. 


Jung calls the definition of the Assumption the 
greatest religious event since the Reformation, yet 
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Catholics ought not to be excessively flattered, For 
Jung there can be no question of a real assumption 
of a real body on a real day in history. Rather he 
sees in the definition a timely reassertion of an age- 
old myth that will have profound effects on the 
psychic lives of Catholic women. 

Beyond a doubt Jung has done much to turn the 
attention of modern psychology away from a narrow 


materialism and back to the soul and the spiritual | 


Precisely there, however, lies the danger of seduction 
for the unwary who recoil from the drab cults of 
materialism. If Jung’s beguiling words lead them to 
an uncritical support of his psychology, they place 
their faith in total jeopardy. 


Paul Claudel 1868-1955 


A brief note on the death of the famous French diplo- 





mat, poet, dramatist and biographer, Paul Claudel, | 


is not the place to itemize his many superb works 


nor to recount his long and distinguished service in | 


the diplomatic corps of his country. Those details 
can be unearthed in some Who’s Who. What is im- 
portant, by way of tribute, is to try to capture the 


essential spirit of the man and the quality of those | 
deep sources from which welled up his magnificent | 


and profound poetry. 

Perhaps there is no better way to achieve this in 
brief space than to quote from a most perceptive 
study of Claudel that appeared in Donat O’Donnell’s 
Maria Cross, a critique of eight prominent Catholic 
literary figures. Asking what precisely made Claudel 
a Catholic poet in the fullest sense of the term, Mr. 
O’Donnell answers: 


Claudel’s intellect seems to be entirely conjoined 
to the Church and to function only in the medium 
of orthodoxy. That which drew him emotionally 
[he came back to the Church at the age of 
twenty-eight] quickly drew also the entire and 
willing assent of his mind. His is an example of 
a religious conversion so complete as to assume 
the literal meaning of the word: his mind was 
literally converted into something new, a living 
and expressive part of the Church militant. 


It was this oneness of Claudel with the heart and 
the mind of the Church that could enable him to 
speak without posturing about “the Muse who is 
grace.” He saw poetry as a means of communication 
with God, as something that springs from the need 
of man for God, and not as a polite embellishment 
on the surface of life. His poetry was profoundly 
Catholic because it was profoundly human, and was 
the fruit of “as completely integrated a Catholic per 
sonality it is given to fallen man to be.” 

His greatest poetry, of course, was his own life. 
He was a daily communicant, and until his final ill 
ness served Mass once a week, Every Sunday saw him 
at High Mass at Notre Dame, the scene of his cot 
version. May his great soul soon enter into the pres 
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Qur Middle East 
diplomacy pays off 


eesti tectiiin 
James W. Spain 


Many CITIZENS find it difficult to see anything 
to be proud of in the achievements of American 
diplomacy today. Interest is currently centered on 
the diplomatic dead-end street we seem to be in on 
the problem of “the two Chinas.” Real Western 
European unity appears to be as far away as ever 
despite Washington's willingness to revise its formulae 
repeatedly to meet the demands of French elusiveness 
and German positiveness. There is little evidence that 
Communist pressure on Southeast Asia is being re- 
lieved by the carefully constructed South East Asia 
Treaty Organization (Seato) of last summer. 

In contrast, the Middle East presents an encourag- 
ing picture. A plan for protection of this oldest of 
prizes in big-power politics has been in effect for 
almost two years. There is every reason to believe 
that it is succeeding. Most important of all is the 
fact that the nations concerned are busy protecting 
themselves—and according to a pattern devised in 
Washington. 

The pattern was set by Secretary of State Dulles 
in May, 1953 when he returned from a personal tour 
of Asia and Africa. “Many of the Arab countries are 
so engrossed with their quarrels that they pay little 
heed to the menace of Soviet communism,” he re- 
ported. “However, there is more concern where the 
Soviet Union is near. In general, the northern tier of 
nations shows awareness of this danger.” The northern 
tier includes Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. 

Previous to that time American efforts to promote 
the security of the Middle East had centered on 
creation of a multi-power Allied Defense Command 
based on Suez. The United States, it was proposed, 
would participate, together with Great Britain, France, 
Turkey, Egypt and such of the Arab states as were 
willing to join. 

Deep Arab suspicions of western intentions and 
bitter intra-regional frictions doomed the idea to fail- 
ure from the very beginning. The most acute of these, 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over Suez and the Arab- 
Israeli vendetta, remained burning questions at the 
time of Mr. Dulles’ visit. For that matter, scarcely a 
year earlier there had been little reason to believe 
that, with the exception of Turkey, the northern-tier 
nations were any more concerned about their chances 
of falling victim to the aggressive drive of Communist 
imperialism than were their Arab neighbors in the 
Mediterranean Basin. 

The reasons for their change in attitude are too 
complex to go into here. But the change was real 


Mr. Spain’s article is based on a recent six-month 
tour which took him to seven countries in the Middle 
East. He served in that area, 1951-53, as an officer 
of the U. S. Foreign Service. Just a year ago, in our 
issue of March 18, 1954, he wrote “Pakistan: new 
ally.” Here he describes our subsequent work toward 
strengthening the Middle East against possible Com- 
munist aggression. 


and the United States was fortunate in spotting it. 
Secretary Dulles also indicated what he thought 
should be done about it: 


While awaiting the formal creation of a security 
association, the United States can usefully help 
strengthen the interrelated defenses of those 
countries which want strength, not as against 
each other or the West, but to resist the common 
threat to all free peoples. 


Within six months it became public knowledge that 
the United States was preparing to supply military 
assistance to Pakistan. While negotiations were in 
progress, announcement was made of an alliance being 
drawn up between Turkey and Pakistan for the pur- 
pose of “strengthening peace and security in their 
interests.” 


SEIZING AN OPPORTUNITY 


The Pakistan-Turkey treaty was signed April 2, 
1954. An agreement followed May 19 between the 
United States and Pakistan on a Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program (MDAP). The anchors of the 
northern tier were secured. Meanwhile Iraq an- 
nounced agreement with the United States on an 
MDAP pact and the first connecting link began to 
settle into place. The initial shipment of American 
military material reached Karachi in November, 1954. 
Similar supplies were on their way to Iraq shortly 
afterward. 

With the unexpectedly quick and amiable settle- 
ment of the Suez dispute in July, 1954, the possi- 
bility of Egyptian participation in the evolving defense 
plan arose. Iraq had taken its initial step, over stren- 
uous Arab opposition, toward alignment with the 
West. Now it stopped short temporarily to explore 
the possibility of collaborating with any new Egyptian 
plan for cooperation among all the Arab states in 
defense measures. 

Meanwhile pieces began to fall into place in the 
background—all with American approval and encour- 
agement. In August, 1954, Turkey, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia reinforced their Tripartite Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation by a military agreement. Time and 
the exigencies of government in the 20th century took 
their toll of the Mossadegh regime in Iran, and its 
fall (for once anticipated by U. S. observers) paved 
the way for settlement of the Anglo-Iranian oil dis- 
pute. Turkish, British and American interests coin- 
cided in opposition to Greek demands for Cyprus, new 
keystone of British defenses in the Mediterranean 
Basin. 
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TRAQ’s INITIATIVE 


After a reasonable wait, Iraq decided of its own 
accord (and this is perhaps the most significant 
achievement of the new approach in American di- 
plomacy) that Egypt was unwilling to cooperate in 
the practical defense measures that were in process. 
Premier Nuri es Said took his country straight toward 
full participation in the defense chain by undertaking 
negotiation of a joint defense pact with Turkey. 

Egypt's frantic efforts to block this move met with 
what appears to be final and complete failure a few 


things stand, to expose themselves to this dangerous 
possibility by guaranteeing Afghanistan’s vulnerable 
frontier. 

The desire for security against Communist attack 
and a realization of the possibility of such an attack 
have been planted in the Middle East. The initiative 
in obtaining the help of the free world to guard 
against it and in arranging local cooperation in doing 
so has been placed in Middle Eastern hands. As has 
been indicated, that initiative is being used more and 
more. Russian efforts to block development of the 
“interrelated defenses” of the northern-tier nations 
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Simultaneously, the ever busy 
Turks were strengthening the western flank. Early in 
February, a Turkish-Italian agreement on mutual-de- 
fense principles was announced in Rome. This had 
become possible only after the settlement of the 
Italian-Yugoslav quarrel over Trieste. Prime Minister 
Adnan Menderes and Foreign Minister Fuad Kopriilii 
took advantage of their visit to the Italian capital to see 
Pope Pius XII in private audience. The Pope’s recep- 
tion of the Turkish leaders, despite his poor health, 
sparked reports that the Vatican and the Moslem 
world were moving toward closer cooperation in resis- 
tance to godless communism. 


Future STEPS 


Next in line, it may be assumed, will be the in- 
clusion of Iran in the northern-tier alliance. Wisely, 
the other participants are not attempting to hurry 
this step. The Zahedi Government needs as much 
time as possible to clean up the chaos left by 
Mossadegh and to stabilize its own position. 

Afghanistan presents a different kind of problem. 
When the United States gave military aid to Pakistan, 
the isolated Central Asian kingdom objected strongly, 
and moved perceptibly closer to the Soviet Union. 
History suggests, however, that this may be little 
more than the classic gambit in the game by which 
Afghanistan has for a hundred and fifty years main- 
tained its independence: when under pressure from 
Russia’s opponents, it draws closer to Russia; when, 
as inevitably happens, Russian “friendship” becomes 
too hearty, it retreats to the shadow of Russia’s op- 
ponents. Afghanistan’s long, open frontier with the 
USSR makes any real guarantee of her sovereignty 
by the West impractical in the immediate future. The 
possibility that World War III might be triggered by 
a Russian raid across the Oxus would be a nightmare 
indeed to Western statesmen. They are not likely, as 
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exhausted its efforts to direct and dominate the whole 
Arab world, Egypt will eventually be willing to coop- 
erate with a common security arrangement in which 
the place of importance justified by its size, strategic 
location and history will be assured. 

Another weak spot, internal instability, is traditional 
in the Middle East. Although Turkey is no longer 
seriously troubled by this problem, all the other part- 
ners have ancient and dangerous weaknesses in their 
bodies politic. Iran is moving toward stable govem- 
ment but the basic social and economic reforms which 
must take place to give it a firm foundation are slow 
in getting under way. The same is true of Iraq. Last 
August wise old Nuri es Said, by a sweeping series 
of governmental decrees, destroyed the Communist 
party and its allied organizations as an overt and 
legal threat to Iraq. But the grave inequalities which 
underlie the surface of Iraq’s oil-rich economy will 
threaten his rule as long as they remain uncorrected. 

Pakistan, until last year a model of stability in the 
Middle East, has been hard hit by a series of internal 
upheavals. These began with the overthrow of the 
Moslem League Government in East Bengal a year 





ago. They continued through a fundamental change | 


in government last October when the National As- 
sembly was dissolved and the Governor General 
assumed practical control of the state. 

Undeniably, the social, economic and political re- 
forms essential to the prosperity and stability of peo- 
ples have not up to the present time been accom- 
plished in the Middle East. As awareness of the 
external threat of Soviet Russia and the will to act 
against it develop, however, we can hope that sin- 
ilarly realistic attitudes toward internal injustices wil 
follow. Indeed, they must, if the promise of the 
renaissance on the verge of which the Moslem world 
now stands is ever to be fulfilled. 
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Varieties of the 
parlor skeptic 


——— 


Robert F. Donohue 








Note. The “shell game,” played by some rational 
animals when the subject of God is broached, is 
a constant source of wonderment to me and nat- 
urally to any practising Catholic. The openly contra- 
dictory machinations of supposedly intelligent people 
prompted me as a Catholic layman to outline the 
gleanings of many hours of impromptu debate spent 
matching obvious truth against obvious fallacy and 
ordinary reason against ordinary expediency. 
R.F.D. 

THERE WAS A TIME many years ago when one 
who cast off God was simply and succinctly labeled 
a heathen, and the matter lay closed. But as man 
gradually struggled from his mud hut to cinder blocks 
a society of sensitive sophisticates came into being 
who were revolted at such bold acri- , 
mony. As a result, the erstwhile heathen 
who mingles with us today has acquired 
a shave and a haircut, and in some in- 
stances a Ph. D. “Heathen” has been 
gentled into “atheist,” “agnostic,” “ 


— 


skep- 
tic” or any one of sundry scented aca- 
demic synonyms which serve to mask 
intellectual nomadism. 

These wanderers often serve on the 
round tables of philosophy and theol- 





Mr. Donohue, of Kenmore, N. Y., is a graduate (1950) 
of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Of his Catholic 
education he says that he is in a sense “stuck” with 
it. “By this I mean,” he says, “you can’t forget it, 
shake it off or ignore it, but must either use it in 
every way every day or else betray its total value.” 
His article represents one use of his education “as an 
aside to earning a living with the Radio Corporation 
of America.” 


helped to nurture this spreading chestnut. Protagoras 
lends the respectability of venerable vintage, though 
nothing else, to the proposition that truth, not un- 
like the horse races, is strictly a matter of personal 
opinion. 

One popular plebe in this school is the chap who 
refuses to embarrass anyone, himself in particular, 
by having to aver any beliefs whatever in matters 
pertaining to morality. He is as unpretentious as a 
two-by-four but not nearly so consistent. He will, 
for instance, view with appropriate alarm a Catholic 
move to censor licentiousness from the nation’s media 
of mass entertainment, thus he pleads embarrassment 
on the first issue and then proceeds to plead for the 
freedom to embarrass on the other. 

Another who echoes Pyrrho’s uncer- 
tainty and who succeeds in spreading 
his intellectual feet into a precariously 
broad stance when the subject turns to 
man and morality is the familiar prod- 
uct of an exclusive education. He has 
learned to respect every view on every 
subject and both sides of every con- 
tradiction. Admire him, because he has 
taken a leviathan burden unto his back. 
G. K. Chesterton must have had him 








ogy which are apt to erupt during the 


in mind when he wrote in St. Thomas 








office lunch hour or after the last cha- 


- To Aquinas of a peculiar breed who were 








rade. A premise suggesting the possi- 
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bility of gaining certitude on any issue 


~~ =men. 





within the realm of morality will generally summon 
these nihilists into session. The informed Catholic who 
becomes immersed in these discussions is introduced 
in short order to wearisome inconsistencies, fallacious 
broad-mindedness and what can be accurately labeled 
as naked, goose-fleshed contradictions. These are the 
postulates supporting the paradoxical philosophy of 
the aforementioned intellectuals. 

The neo-sophism which they substitute for logic is 
embedded in the kernel of an ancient, but apparently 
deathless chestnut. This old tare was sown some three 
to four hundred years before the birth of Christ by 
a skeptical gentleman named Pyrrho of Elis, who 
held that man should abstain from pronouncing on 
anything. How he contrived to pronounce thus and 
at the same time refrain from pronouncing is another 
enigma which can be filed under Miscellaneous, along 
with other inexplicable phenomena like flying saucers 
and the missing link. 

Among other historic skeptics there was Protagoras, 
whose oft-quoted “Man is the measure of all things,” 


This intrinsic impossibility is becoming increasingly 
popular. He is well-met and his charcoal greys reflect 
hallowed halls of ivy. He has reserved for himself a 
hoary philosophy which solves with dispatch every- 
thing for everybody. This may sound like a neat trick 
and, to be sure, that’s all it is. When provoked by 
such notions as immutable laws, truth as an absolute, 
etc., he will draw himself up to an intellectual height 
of three barleycorns and assure the world that you 
cannot be certain of anything. He has unfettered 
man from all that binds him. The well-worn “end, 
object and circumstances” have been reworked now 
to include your choice in toilet soaps, tutti-frutti, or 
what you will, as governors of morality. If you were 
to cast reflections on his consistency by asking if he 
is certain that he is not certain of anything, he will 
trot out the usual retorts, hinting at a play on words 
or “Jesuitical legerdemain.” If requiring consistency 
is a play on words, then “scrabble,” properly defined, 
is pinning the tail on the donkey. 

Now consider one of the most astute all-around 
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masters of the art of backing oneself into a corner. 
He calls himself an atheist. He has as much place 
in a controversy concerning morals as a zoologist has 
in an argument as to whether a chimera is herbivo- 
rous or carnivorous. The average atheist’s utilization 
of the principle of cause and effect apparently ceases 
with its application to Martinis and hangovers. In 
order to prove a Godless universe, all he has to find 
is a single effect which has no cause. With countless 
effects constantly occurring about him, it would seem 
that the law of averages would eventually vindicate 
him and produce at least one little old effect with- 
out a cause. As of this date, the illusive uncaused 
effect has escaped scrutiny. 

In dismissing God, the atheist must account for 
the world’s existence through one of two alternatives. 
Either it never began or it began by accident. Even 
a very angry atheist would cross his fingers at having 
to embrace the former premise. Instead he chooses 
the accident theory. Now he is left the task of 
writing some sort of accident report. It would run 
like this. At one point in time there existed a great 
deal of nothing, and up until the accident there was 
all the room in the world for it. However, due to 
inexplicable stress and strain, two small segments of 
this nothing broke loose from the mother piece. Noth- 
ing (N-1) collided head on or side-swiped nothing 
(N-2) and produced a colossal and wonderful tangle 
namely, something (S). 

At this point the atheist can relax. He has some- 
thing (S), and from here on in he can borrow the 
scholastic thesis on cause and effect to account for 














Tobias: study of an 
integrated personality 





Sr. M. St. Angela 





Tus IS THE HEYDAY of psychology. In short 
- stories, plays, novels, creative literature of every type, 
even in news commentaries and humorous essays, we 
are subjected to frequent and varied repetition of the 
idea that the kind of knowledge characteristic of our 
time is psychological lore. The number and the size 
of the books on self-analysis, psychoanalysis, person- 
ality improvement, emotional balance and unbalance, 
all variety of mental disorders and aberrations and 
the “,sychology” of this and that leave no doubt about 
it. Moreover, the public must have gone overboard for 
psychology or these books wouldn’t sell as they do. 

It is now almost socially essential to possess an 





Sr. St. Angela, C.S.J., formerly librarian at St. Joseph's 
College, Brooklyn, has since 1953 held the same post 
at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico. 
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his own existence or any other existence which 
demands at least an immediate excuse for being, 
Trailing along behind the atheist there meander, 
a cautious camp-follower who hasn’t quite decide 
whether to join up or to go on back home. He gy. 
reptitiously prefaces all comments with: “If there jg 
a God in heaven, etc.” His timid approach is g. 





tremely convenient. When moral issues press too 
heavily upon him, he can deny or affirm the hypoth. 
esis, whichever is more expedient at the moment, 7) 
reduce the existence of God to the hypothetica| 
clearly implies that a Godless universe is possible 
By virtue of this, our friend has in effect become an 
atheist (without portfolio) and hence should join | 
the search for that uncaused effect. 

Notwithstanding the gyrations of some men’s free | 
will, God exists. His existence being a fact, all that | 
follows must be acknowledged, namely, His one true 
Church, its consistent requirements and man’s moral 
obligations. All the physical universe and man’s right 
reason attest in thunderous proclamation the existence 
of God. Unfortunately, man can abuse even that 
which is evident by choosing to ignore it. Puny man, 
so shrewd in bargaining for his filet mignons and 
Cadillacs, chooses to pass up the only prize which 
he can truly take with him into eternity. 

The matter is urgent, since only a gossamer thread 
suspends each man from final judgment before God 
whom he has denied. Therein lies his hope. So long as | 
this thread of life holds fast and reason functions, 
truth can be known and the outstretched hands of | 
God can be grasped. ; 





“emotional stable” personality and to be able to ap- | 
praise with a quick glance indications of “immaturity” | 
and “insecurity.” We have come to think of stability | 
of character as a 20th-century discovery, the crown | 
ing triumph, as it were, of the combined research of 

Freud, Jung and Adler and their modern counterparts 

—not to mention the homey, rocking-chair tips of Dale | 
Carnegie and the Overstreets. 

It would be unjust and obscurantist to belittle the 
scientific psychologists who are making valuable con- 
tributions to a growing body of learning. They. are 
providing improved techniques for the prevention, 
diagnosis and cure of mental illness. Investigators 
who are pushing back frontiers in this field deserve | 
the encomium reserved for pioneers. Nor would one 
wish to deny some value even to the easy lessons in ! 
emotional control, especially for those whose educz- | 
tion has been neglected in this regard. 

But the notion of the balanced, wholesome pers0t- 
ality is at least several centuries older than Christ: | 
anity. It is an ideal which has long been within the | 
realm of human achievement by methods not invol 
ing the specific study of psychology. Indeed, the ques 
tion could be raised whether the multiplicity of book | 
of the “psychiatry for the millions” type do n0t | 
produce in the mental field the kind of sickness tht 
quackery in medicine did in bodily care. 
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Men and women of older generations came to grips 
with themselves. They preserved in the combats of 
life the emotional tranquillity which results from a 
Codward orientation of life, that tranquillity which 
seems to be the often unrecognized goal of our own 
search. A clue to their probable method is discovered 
in Pope Pius XII’s encyclical on biblical studies, 
Divino Afflante Spiritu (1944), wherein he quotes 
Saint Jerome: : 

If there is anything in this life which sustains a 

wise man, and induces him to maintain his se- 

renity amid the tribulations and adversities of the 
world, it is in the first place, the meditation and 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 


In the Old Testament, Tobias, for instance, is not 
presented as an emotionally mature 
character—in just these words. He is 
pictured as a man who was richly re- 
warded by God for meeting the exigen- 
cies of life as they arose. He betrayed 
normal human weakness. His wife’s ver- 
bal bombardments did lower his morale 
at times. But generally his behavior was 
adult, He relied totally on the provi- 
dence of God, yet used his native in- 
telligence in the manner intended by the 
Creator who endowed him with such 
equipment. A thoughtful perusal of this 
section of the Bible, using it as a start- 
ing point, and a careful application of 
the lessons implied in it, leads to the conclusion that 
the Book of Books has as much of peace and wisdom 
to offer to the perplexed generation of H-bombs and 
communism as to the believing men of an earlier age. 

Tobias endured the life of a displaced person. He 
lived during a mass resettlement program undertaken 
by the Babylonian emperor. Indeed, sheltering all the 
tribe of Nephtali and many more relocated sons of 
Abraham, Nineve possessed many of the features of 
the modern internment camp. With his wife and 
young son, Tobias arrived in the city as a captive. 
Even in his captivity, he forsook not the way of truth, 
never relaxing his strict observance of the Mosaic 
law. He lived through the favor of one king and 
suffered the wrath of the next one. During his evil 
days, being somewhat better off than his neighbors, 
he went about daily among them and distributed from 
his goods to everyone as he was able. He was careful 
to bury those who died or were slain. 

It was, in fact, this faithful adherence to the Jewish 
practice of burying the dead that almost brought 
Tobias to ruin. The king, angered by his fearless per- 
sistence, commanded him to be put to death. But, 
fleeing with his wife and son, he lay safely concealed, 
for many loved him. After a short time the king died, 
and Tobias came out of hiding. 

At this juncture, he experienced the fickleness of 
his former admirers. He resumed the practice of in- 
terring the dead, thereby evoking the protests of his 
countrymen. Human caution required that a man 





cease courting disaster. Risking his life once was a 
more than adequate profession of his fidelity to the 
Law of his fathers. But, fearing God more than men, 
Tobias continued, in the opinion of men, to be un- 
wisely obstinate. 

Then befell a more grievous evil. Worn out from 
the labor of his charity, and sleeping peacefully out 
of doors, he was blinded by hot dung falling from a 
swallow’s nest. Tobias, like Job, accepted this new 
calamity with equanimity. 

Now Tobias, like Job, had both a wife and friends. 
Anna (this reads like the literature of the war years) 
went out daily to weaving work, and brought home 
what she could by the labor of her hands. We can 
assume that his wife’s going out to work irked Tobias 

as it does some husbands of our own 
acquaintance, and he evidently grew 
<> fussy and peevish under the embarrass- 
ment. One day Anna arrived home with 
&S> a young kid which she had received as 
a gift. When her husband heard it bleat- 
ing, he immediately insisted that she 
return it for fear that it should be stolen 
property. We can only guess Anna’s 
exasperation. 

At this low point in his fortunes 
( Tobias was even indulging in the luxury 
of preparing for death), his practical 
wisdom saved him. He recalled an old 
debt, which if collected, would provide 
for his family. Thereupon he summoned his son, 
outlined for him the Jewish ideal of manly behavior 
towards God and his neighbor, and then proceeded 
with the mundane details of how to obtain the needed 
money. 

The account of the journey that follows, in an 
atmosphere heavy with the pervading presence of 
God, brings wonder at the marvels His goodness 
works and inspiration to courage and fortitude. The 
appearance of the angel Raphael in the guise of a 
young man who acts as guide, the minor events of 
the trip, the marriage of the young Tobias to a richly 
endowed bride, Sara—a marriage by the way, which 
was consummated “not for fleshly lust, but for the 
love of posterity’—has many applications to modern 
living. 

The joy of the return journey and the subsequent 
family reunion was reflected in the antics of the 
faithful dog, who ran ahead as if he brought the 
news. (The gerontologists would nod approval of 
Raphael’s advice not to spring too great a surprise 
of his aging father, so that Raphael, Tobias and 
the dog, who had started out together, returned first, 
leaving Sara and her caravan to follow within a few 
days.) The cure of the father’s blindness and the 
statement that he enjoyed life for forty-two more years 
“and saw the children of his grandchildren” brings a 
sad story to a satisfactory conclusion. 

When Raphael reveals his identity, he explains his 
mission thus: 
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When thou didst pray with tears, and didst bury 
the dead, and didst leave thy dinner to hide the 
dead by day in thy house, and bury them by 
night, I offered thy prayer to the Lord. And be- 
cause thou wast acceptable to God, it was neces- 
sary that temptation should prove thee (Tobias 

12:12). 

Tobias, in short, was rewarded for the virtuous living 
of a full, busy life, compounded of its share of 
trouble. His days were enriched by his consuming 
love of God, his unquestioning trust in divine Provi- 
dence and his outgoing, self-sacrificing devotion to 
others, a devotion and interest too keen to permit 
his being swamped in the depths of his own misery 
or bogged down by the demands of personal con- 
venience. Moreover, he was reminded that because 
he was acceptable to God, it was necessary that 
temptation should prove him. 

Besides the lofty moral implications, this section 
of the Old Testaments reaches some heights as lyric 
literature. The prayer of Sara, uttered from the depths 
of her discouragement, echoes the longing of all of 
us for satisfactory solutions to our knotty problems, 
or those of others, and a happy ending to tragic lives. 


But this everyone is sure of that worshipeth 
Thee, that his life, if it be under trial, shall be 
crowned; and if it be under tribulation, it shal] 
be delivered; and if it be under correction, it 
shall be allowed to come to thy mercy. For Thoy 
art not delighted with our being lost, because 
after the storm, Thou makest a calm, and after 
tears and weeping, Thou pourest in joyfulness, 
Be Thy name, O God of Israel, blessed forever 
(3:21-28). 

Yes, men and women of great faith, hope and 
charity were “well-adjusted” ages ago in spite of ep. 
vironmental handicaps. The pressures of modern living 
no doubt bombard our minds today with more fre. 
quent shocks and stresses. But just as bread poultices 





worked cures because they really generated penicillin 
so religious attitudes and behavior should produce 
well-adjusted personalities because they really do 
give a “sense of belonging” and “a sense of security” | 
The Lord is today, as He has always been, the cure | 
for the heavily burdened—especially, one might say, 

the heavily burdened mentally. Psychiatry, like med- 

icine generally, is a boon to mankind when properly | 
applied. But apart from religion it can never be the | 
final answer to human problems. | 





Non-teaching jobs 
for social scientists 





Gordon George 





Waar JOBS, BESIDES TEACHING, are open to 
anthropologists or political scientists? Suppose a so- 
ciologist or an economist balks at spending the rest 
of his life in a classroom, can he stick to his specialty 
and still make a living? College students interested in 
the social sciences, yet faced with the bread-and- 
butter facts of life, would like to know the answers to 
those questions. Some of the answers are now avail- 
able in a booklet, Employment Outlook in the Social 
Sciences, put out by the U. S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The authors of this meaty survey bracket historians 
and statisticians with the social scientists mentioned 
above. They report that half the estimated 35,000 
social scientists gainfully employed in their special- 
ties in 1954 were working for government, Federal, 
State or local, or for private industry. 

The figure of 35,000 does not include many thou- 
sands in positions demanding social-science train- 
ing as a prerequisite, such as professional work in 
business and public administration,, administrative 
and research positions in socia] welfare, and high- 
school teaching. Philanthropic and government wel- 
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fare organizations also absorb people with social- | 
science training, but since this area of social welfare 
and social service is normally the field of the profes. 
siona] social worker, they are not numbered among | 
the 35,000 estimate of the bureau report. 

Nearly half of all socia] scientists, roughly 16,000, 
are economists or statisticians. Historians come next 
with about 6,000. Political scientists number around | 
3,000 and have a slight edge over sociologists, while 
the anthropologists trail the list with less than 1,000. 

This is the kind of work you may be doing if you 
catch on as a non-teaching social scientist. As an an- 
thropologist you may find yourself curator or director 
of a museum. Or, as a participant in the foreign-aid | 
and technical-assistance programs, you may find | 
yourself in the Middle East or in Latin America 
studying policy wrinkles and smoothing the way for 
the adaptation of American technology to a new cul- 
ture. If you are a sociologist, you may be doing the 
same work. On the other hand you may stay right | 
here at home and be called in to do research work | 
on industrial relations at General Motors or on race | 
relations for the AFL. 

Sociologists sometimes specialize in family prob- 
lems and find themselves employed as consultors. | 
Or it may be city planning or penal reform in which | 
they become experts. Historians are for the most part 
teachers, but in 1951 there were almost 300 of them } 
doing historical research for the Government. Po- 
litical scientists are sometimes employed in public | 
opinion research or in studying and making adjust- | 
ments in the hundred ways in which government is | 
related to labor or to industry. 

Economists, of course, have the widest field for | 
their services. Banking, insurance and industrial cor- 
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rations all have their economists and statisticians, 
as have all the major labor groups. The Federal Gov- 
ernment had 3,300 economists on the payroll in 1951. 

If you work for the Government, your salary will 
be higher than that of your colleague in the class- 
room. Teachers’ salaries range from a median of 
$4900 for a sociologist with a master’s degree to a 
median of $7,500 for statisticians with a doctor's de- 
gree. Teachers, of course, often have supplementary 
income from summer teaching, research or writing. 
Government economists range from $5,800 for labor 
economists to $7,200 for fiscal economists. Statisticians 
average $5,700. Salaries in military-intelligence re- 
search and foreign affairs, the two largest employment 
specialties in the general social-science field, averaged 
$5,700 and $5,800 respectively. The small group of 
anthropologists had the highest average salary, $8,700. 

Social scientists engaged in professional work in 
private industry get higher pay on the average than 
either college or Government employes, but there 
are no figures available. 

For the most part, job opportunities for social sci- 
entists in the next couple of years will be replace- 
ments. By 1960 a sharp increase in demand for 


teachers is almost certain. The picture is not so clear 
for non-teaching jobs. A lot depends on Government 
policy. In 1953 the Federal Government had 11,000 
social scientists on its payrolls in the United States 
and abroad. Present indications are that employment 
will level off at about that figure for the next few 
years. 

The bureau report is optimistic, however, about 
the future. The short-run picture, to be sure, is not 
overly bright because pruning of the budget has 
cut down on job opportunities with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Whether this cutback can be balanced by 
increased demand for social scientists in the expand- 
ing programs of State and local goverements, re- 
mains to be seen. At any rate the long-run prospects 
are good. The problems of living together in a com- 
plex world society are not notably diminishing. Social 
scientists, whose research is constantly adding new 
knowledge and new techniques of applying it to 
concrete problems, should find more and more job 
opportunities in government. Population increase and 
the steady growth of private industry will also con- 
tinue to provide openings for the non-teaching social 
scientist. 








FEATURE “X” 








A couple of military men 
offer their comments on 
the article “Honor: system 
or spirit?” by Fr. Thurston 





N. Davis in our issue of 


Jan. 29, 








Epiror: Father Davis’ article on honor (Am. 1/29) 
poses a question which constantly occupies our 
thoughts here at West Point. West Point is organized 
around an Honor Code which dates back to the 
earliest days of the academy’s founding in 1802. 

I believe that a very subtle change is now occur- 
ting within the minds of the youth of our nation. In 
a short period of ten years we have engaged in two 
wars. War, whatever its deleterious effects on morals, 
does emphasize the value of honor, truth, courage, 
loyalty and honesty. I believe that the youngsters 
being brought up in this country now are being in- 
fluenced by fathers who learned the hard way, on 
the battlefield, that these characteristics are essential. 

The continuing nature of the challenge of com- 
munism will make simple soldierly virtues a require- 
ment if our society is to survive. If stability can be 
maintained at home, there should be an improvement 
in general morality. The spiritual virtues which are 


inculcated in youth by the women of the nation will 
correspondingly improve. This combination should do 
much to counteract the tendencies noted by Father 
Davis. 

I might add that West Point is uniquely fortunate, 
in many respects, in maintaining an honor system. 
The comparative geographical isolation, the sense of | 
identity, the uniformity of living conditions, all con- 
tribute to the creation of an atmosphere in which an 
honor system is not only possible, but is a rewarding 
and stimulating aspect of the daily life of a cadet. 

(Coxt.) W. J. McCarrrey 


West Point, N. Y. Asst. Commandant 


Eprror: The article on honor proved very interesting. 
Here is one spirit that needs reviving. I have seen 
both the honor system and the supervision system. 
I always like to be trusted as much as I trust others. 
I dislike having someone watch my every move. 

There are still a few places in these United States 
where we find the honor system in use. Even though 
small, they have an effect on people. 

Often we see unattended newspaper stands with a 
sign “Honor System.” Some people who have been 
overpaid in change by a cashier do tell the person 
about it. The other day I heard of one such case. 
These are real tests of honor. 

It is my belief that the failure of the spirit of honor 
goes back to childhood days and early school days. 
If the primary schools would stress the honor system, 
we might find it working in our colleges and in our 
places of employment. 

Let us see the starting of a real campaign on honor. 

(Capt.) THomas G, HAAKE 
APO, New York 
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Newman and the 
New Criticism 





Thomas P. McDonnell 





John Henry Newman was a young don at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, when he was invited by Blanco White 
to write an informal essay on poetry for the London 
Review. It is a little discomforting to learn that what 
he said is not now generally held in the highest re- 
gard. For instance, in his book Newman’s Way, Sean 
O’Faolain has this very tiny and amusing footnote, 
Chapter 9, footnote 6: “Newman on the arts is al- 
most always deplorable. See ‘Newman’s Essay on 
Poetry, by Geoffrey Tillotson, Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature, Vol. XX.” Well, I did not 
see Geoffrey Tillotson, Volume etcetera, and if I had 
I probably would not have been so foolish as to go 
ahead and write this article. For I believe that New- 
man had a lot more of value to say on poetry than 
is generally supposed. 

By the title of this article I have related Newman 
to certainly the most articulate and probably the most 
influential group of critics that has appeared in our 
time. But by “related” I do not mean that Newman 
had anything substantially in common with the so- 
called New Critics. In fact, it is hard to discover just 
what the New Criticism is; the men, the critics, the 
practitioners we readily know (I. A. Richards, William 
Empson, Yvor Winters, Robert Penn Warren, John 
Crowe Ransom, et al.), but the abstractions they make 
from art are quite something else. Allen Tate has said 
in The Forlorn Demon that he does not know what 
the New Criticism is, but that he recognizes the myth. 
(Now I must confess that this is one of those utter- 
ances that are simply too deep for tears; confessing 
ignorance, I know not what it means.) But recovering 
his usual balance, Mr. Tate continues with much 
good sense to say: “If the New Criticism differs radi- 
cally from the best Old Criticism, it differs at its 
own peril; nothing wholly new would seem critically 
possible at a late stage of culture, such as we find 
ourselves in.” 

It is this very wisdom of the Old Criticism that 
makes Newman, critically speaking, valuable to us 
today. His was the lively intelligence reading with 
breadth and sympathy and insight, and not with the 
clinical approach of the laboratory technician. In early 
and typical fashion, Newman gave his essay an im- 
pressive title: Poetry, With Reference to Aristotle’s 
Poetics. There is perhaps some kind of fine justice or 
compensation that couples this innocent fact with the 
contemporary work of the Chicago Critics. The Chi- 
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cago Critics have drawn their literary doctrines freely | 
from Aristotle, and have recently with massive erudi. | 
tion launched a counter offensive against the New | 
Critics. ; 

It is significant that a curious stillness has de. | 
scended on the camp of the New Critics; a volley 
here and there, but always the feeling that they are 
living in a besieged city. The point is this: that old | 
Newman (or young Newman as he surely was at the | 
time) could possibly have anything to say to ow 
present day critics and rumors of critics. It is, in fact 
remarkable to see how close Newman came to the | 
mood (but not always the explicit doctrine) of the | 
Chicagoans. 

However, I do not wish, nor indeed is it possible, | 
to identify Newman with one camp or the other, or | 
to make him the champion of one camp or the other, 
The wisdom of such a position will become evident 
a little later on. 

But first, it is important to realize there has been | 
some difference of opinion, and more than a littl | 
misunderstanding, between the exponents of “plot” | 
(Chicago) and the exponents of “diction” (New | 
Criticism). For example, Prof. John Crowe Ransom 
takes the position that the Chicagoans, in espousing | 
the cause of plot, are declaring themselves the enemies | 
of poetry. The immediate reply to this is that Ms | 
Ransom has failed to realize that the Chicagoans are | 
Aristotelian by method and approach rather than b | 
the letter and substance. 

Nevertheless, it is extremely interesting to read 
what Newman said about plot, and this in 1829: 


That the charm of Greek Tragedy does not ordi- | 
narily arise from scientific correctness of plot, is 
certain as a matter of fact . . . The action then | 
will be more justly viewed as the vehicle for in- 
troducing the personages of the drama than as 
the principal object of the poet's art; it is not in 
the plot, but in the characters, sentiments and | 
diction, that the actual merit and poetry of the 
composition are found . . . Gods, heroes, kings | 
and dames enter and retire: they may have good | 
reason for appearing—they may have a very poor 
one; whatever it is, still we have no right to ask | 
for it; the question is impertinent. Let us lisiea 
to their harmonious and majestic language, t0 | 
the voices of sorrow, joy, compassion or religious 
emotion—to the animated odes of the chorus. 
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One must always regret interrupting Newman, but 
{ must do so here simply to point out that it would 
now appear that he is at odds with the Chicago 
Critics. But Newman at least allowed that, the poetry 
being equal in two great dramas, “the more perfect 
plot will merit the greater share of praise.” This 
would certainly seem to indicate that Newman’s fine 
instinctive intelligence recognized plot, not in its 
isolation, but in its relation to the whole. 

One could go on with such points of critical com- 
parison until] they bulked into a book. But I should 
like, if you please, just briefly to mention the counter 
of plot, which is diction or language. It cannot be 
denied that the analysis of language, or “stylistics,” 
is one of the principal tenets of the New Criticism; 
itis the golden key which is supposed to un- 
lock all doors, and Empson is its locksmith. 
But Elder Olson of the Chicagoans dismisses 
all this as “a mechanical method .. . capable 
of all the mindless brutality of a machine.” 
And now listen to the young Newman: “A 
talent for composition, then, is no essential 
part of poetry, though indispensable to its 
exhibition. Hence it would seem that atten- 
tion to the language for its own sake evi- 
dences, not the true poet, but the mere ar- 
tist.” 

Newman has thus shown himself capable 
of movement in two seemingly opposite directions of 
criticism. And this, rather than a sign of weakness and 
vacillation, is the kind of agile wisdom we need today. 
For there is a certain rigidity in belonging to schools of 
criticism, the danger being that genuine criticism 
might atrophy to mere propaganda. 

Robert A. Taylor, S.J., called some time ago in 
these pages (7/4/53) for a Catholic “new criticism.” 
But I am not so sure that he was entirely correct in 
relating his thesis to the New Criticism alone. In the 
first place, he left very much of it out; not only plot 
and language, as I have mentioned, but also the 
sometimes overbearing emphasis of the New Criticism 
on symbolica] interpretation; and the attempt to make 
poetry respectable in a scientific world by giving it 
the terms and paraphernalia of science—“referential,” 
“emotive speech,” “structure,” “texture,” “psycho- 
creative process,” ad nauseam. 

I said earlier that the wisdom of placing Newman 
above the Battle of the Critics would become self- 
evident. For he belongs to that tradition of criticism 
(perhaps one should say of learning), that gentleness 
of reasoned discourse which has brought us such 
modern critics as Eliot, Tate, Blackmur, Maritain. 
Where the New Critics are pseudo-scientific, Newman 
is humanistic; where the Chicagoans are classical, 
Newman is romantic—in the long-lost sense of that 
term. 

The charge will be made, of course, that the pic- 
ture I have given of Newman as critic is so insub- 
stantial as not to bear weight. Well, I do not claim 
that he is all things possible in the youthful essay 





on Aristotle’s Poetics, though I cannot imagine any- 
one reading it without benefit. For example: “When 
originality is found apart from good sense, which more 
or less is frequently the case, it shows itself in para- 
dox and rashness of sentiment, and eccentricity of 
outward conduct.” Or this: 


A poetical mind is often too impatient to explain 
itself justly; it is overpowered by a rush of emo- 
tions, which sometimes want of power, sometimes 
the indolence of inward enjoyment, prevents it 
from describing. Nothing is more difficult than 
to analyze the feelings of our own minds; and 
the power of doing so, whether natural or ac- 
quired, is clearly distinct from experiencing them. 


And who would think that Newman could have any- 
thing to say to us on obscurity? For instance: 


As the poet's habits of mind lead to 
contemplation rather than to communi- 
cation with others, he is more or less 
obscure, according to the particular 
style of poetry he has adopted .. . He 
will be obscure, moreover, from the 
depth of his feelings, which require a 
congenial reader to enter into them— 
and from their acuteness, which shrinks 
from any formal accuracy in the ex- 
pression of them. And he will be ob- 
scure, not only from the carelessness of 
genius, and from the originality of his 
, conceptions, but it may be from natural 
deficiency in the power of clear and eloquent 
expression, which, we must repeat, is a talent 
distinct from poetry, though often mistaken for it. 


I have offered these few quotations to give at least 
some inkling that Newman, as he demonstrated later 
in The Idea of a University, could and did have 
something valuable to say as a critic of literature, 
something that, strangely enough, turns out to be 
of help in enabling one to thread one’s way through 
all the mazes of verbiage that surround so much of 
the talk on contemporary criticism. 

I should like, in closing, to bring Mr. Taylor's ar- 
ticle back into the discussion. There is no doubt 
whatever that his thesis in relating a Catholic criti- 
cism to the ideal of beautiful being is one of great 
depth and perception. But there is, I think, an im- 
portant distinction to be made. For Mr. Taylor has 
given us not so much a method of criticism as a 
philosophy of criticism. And that, after all, is what 
we really need—criticism, being as it is, the discourse 
of reason leavened with wisdom and charity. There 
are few men who fulfil that requirement more to the 
letter and in spirit than did the young don of Oriel 
who later became Cardinal Newman. 

Mr. Taylor has said that he arrived at the idea of 
beautiful being, as an absolute for critical evaluation, 
through the New Criticism’s discovery of form. One 
would now wish that Mr. Taylor might give to the 
Chicago Critics the serious reading he has given to 
the New Critics. Such study might well result in 
the further and fruitful development of a Catholic 
criticism. 
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Litany of the Matrons 

From the throne of Mary 
Patriarchs withdraw, 

Prophets and apostles 
Stand aside in awe; 

Martyrs yield their places, 
Confessors retire, 

While on snowy tiptoe 


Strains each angel choir... 


Here they come, the blushing guests 
Of their beckoning Queen, 
On their heads the archest crowns 


Heaven yet has seen. 


From her throne Our Lady 


Steps serenely down, 
Proud to go among them 
In her golden gown. 


“Let the hosts of Heaven 
Stand somewhat apart, 


While we Mothers speak the names 
Nearest to our heart! 


“Tell me of the children 
Cherished in your prayers: 
What each son is doing, 
How each daughter fares . 


When at length she breathes the Name 


Tenderly their children’s names 
One by one they speak, 

Each in some endowment 
Peerless and unique, 

Laden down with every gift 
Unacquaint with sin— 

Till Our Lady wonders 
How can she begin... 





Most beloved of all, 
Time has fled. Eternal youth 
Is scaling Heaven’s wall! 


ANNA LEHON 





Old master, young aspirant 


SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 








By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 
5llp. $3.95 





BONJOUR TRISTESSE 





By Frangoise Sagan. Dutton. 128p. 
$2.50 


Mr. Marquand had been skirting the 
edges of this theme for a long time, 
and one had the feeling that sooner or 
later the pull of the fascination would 
prove too much, and he would be 
drawn by a sort of centripetal force 
to devote a full-length study to the 
American businessman. The inner 
workings of the business world have 
always intrigued Marquand, but thus 
far his characters, though bankers or 
“play-doctors” or industrialists, have 
always been studied in relation to 
their wider social life rather than in 
the narrower terms of their relation to 
business as such. Thus far, the cus- 
toms of suburbia have engaged Mar- 
quand’s attention far more than the 
mores of the market place. 

Willis Wayde, however, is business- 
in-the-flesh; he lives it, eats it, dreams 
it, makes a life, a philosophy, perhaps 
even a theology of sorts out of it. 
From the day he moves with his fam- 
ily from the West to the little indus- 
trial New England town of Clyde, 
Mass., to the day when he and his 
wife are sitting in the drawing room 
of their Paris hotel on their first trip 
to Europe, business has been to Willis 
a sort of mystique. Marquand’s book 
is a study of whether a man can so 


consecrate himself to the material and 
still remain human. Marquand’s gen- 
tle, wry and slightly sad verdict seems 
to be that a man can’t. 

Briefly, the story is the rise of Wil- 
lis Wayde from assistant to the elder 
Mr. Harcourt, president and manager 
of a small New England belt-making 
plant, through directorship of the 
same plant on the old man’s death to 
the merger of the plant with a big 
Midwest concern, and the subsequent 
liquidation of the New England 
branch. Constantly protesting his 
loyalty to the Harcourt family and to 
the old-fashioned traditions—which he 
can but vaguely appreciate—Willis 
gently knifes family and traditions, 
though he puts the remaining Har- 
courts on financial easy street in the 
process. 

As usual, Marquand presents us 
with a rich portrait gallery, though no 
character is drawn as meticulously as 
is Willis. His wife, daughter of a Har- 
vard professor, is often and deeply 
bewildered by her husband’s utter in- 
ability to understand what ostentation 
is. She loves him and admires much 
about him—his determination to im- 
prove himself by plowing through the 
Harvard five-foot shelf of classics, 
for example—but she just cannot un- 
derstand him. Neither will the reader, 
I feel—though that is not to say that 
Marquand has not laid bare what 
makes Willis tick. 

The most devastating sections of the 
book deal with business conventions. 
I have never attended one and so I do 
not know whether Marquand is en- 
gaging in exaggerated lampoons, but 
the verisimilitude of the scenes is su- 
perb. The conversation of the tycoons 
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is excruciatingly and pathetically 
funny—it’s a mixture of sentiment, 
corn, Rover-boy “uplift” and genteel 
ruthless throat-cutting. It is rare that 
one meets in the pages of literature | 
such a collection of wealthy, powerful, | 
efficient cultural morons. 
Whether or not this is Marquand’ 
indictment of American big busines | 
as such would be hard to discern fron 
these pages. But his satire certainly 
indicts a type of managerial mind- | 
American or not—which almost lite 
ally makes a god of efficiency, success | 
and power. That sort of mind, k 
seems to be saying, comes inevitably 
and perhaps too late to a dim, si 
realization that many of the fine| 
things of life, as the phrase runs (an | 
many of the finer things of anothe| 
life, we might add) have been missed | 


Hailed by critics in France, where i 
won the Prix des Critiques, greeted by 
U. S. commentators as a classic, the 
second book, a brief novel, can bk 
briefly discussed in these columns, fs 
I profess myself to be one of thos ' 
who find the young author most k | 
mentably wise beyond her years. 4! 
the same time I fully agree with thos ” 
who see here a most unmistakable 
literary talent. 
Mlle. Sagan (a pen-name ft 
Quoirez) is eighteen. After flunking? | 
philosophy exam, she had nothing t | 
do for a month and dashed of ths 
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ovel. It is lean, functional, penetrat- 
ing and convincing. In it, a seventeen- 
year-old girl tells how her plans to 
break up her lecherous father’s com- 
ing marriage to an experienced, re- 
fned but somewhat domineering 
woman by inciting him to return to a 
blowsy former mistress backfire and 
lead to the suicide of the older woman. 
The story is told with a minimum of 


suggestive detail, but the whole at- - 


mosphere is unhealthy. The young 
it] thinks nothing more of the amours 
of her amoral father than he himself 
does, and her own excursions into il- 
licit love are taken quite matter-of- 
factly. 

The artistry of the book makes it 
all the more a matter of regret that 
the young author chose this subject 
matter. It is not necessarily regrettable 
that a young woman knows these less 
admirable facts of life; it is something 
of a shock that she discusses them 
with such cynical assurance. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


Catholic Book Club choice 





A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE 





By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 
258p. $3 


Msgr. Knox has gathered together 
some of the meditations he has given 
to varied audiences over the past fif- 
teen years to fashion this most wel- 
come addition to the literature of lay- 
men’s retreats. The book has a varied 
usefulness; it can be used as subject 
matter for retreat meditations, as sup- 
plementary reading during the retreat, 
or as fascinating, realistic spiritual 
reading at any time of the year. Nor is 
its usefulness limited to the laity; 
priests and religious, too, can benefit 
here from Msgr. Knox’s uncommon 
genius for sweeping away the muffling 
formalisms which keep us from a fresh 
encounter with spiritual realities. 

Unlike The Retreat for Priests, pub- 
lished by Msgr. Knox eight years ago, 
this book does not present a “strate- 
gic” retreat; it does not cleave to a 
single line of thought which would 
bind all the meditations together in 
an organic unity. Its purpose is dif- 
ferent from that. “When you are in 
retreat,” Msgr. Knox writes, 


it is always difficult to find the 

k you want; there is a dainti- 
hess in your spiritual tastes which 
calls for the meal a la carte, 
rather than the table d’héte. All 
the better, then, if you light on a 
work which leaves you free to 
pick and choose, instead of fol- 
lowing the whim of your author. 


A Retreat for Lay People is just 


such a book, admirably suited to offer 
something, at least, to fit the taste and 
mood of the most fastidious retreatant. 
All the same, it is the rare reader who 
will not want to finish this book, once 
he has started it, enticed by Msgr. 
Knox’s well-known ability to make 
the supernatural world real for his 
readers and by his persuasive skill in 
showing that, even for us ordinary 
souls, holiness is more than an aca- 
demic possibility. 

Though this book does not present 
a highly organized retreat, it is not 
a mere collection of disparate medita- 
tions. It falls into three groups of 
eight meditations each. The first 
group deals with the “foundations” 
of the spiritual life, the second with 
the life and passion of Our Lord, and 
the third with some perennial prob- 
lems of daily Christian life. To these 
meditations are added two chapters 
heavily flavored with matter for the 
Holy Hour, the first dealing with the 
hiddenness of God especially in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the second 
with the Mass and the life of Christ. 
Msgr. Knox hates spiritual _ strait 
jackets, but in this chapter on the 
Mass he very movingly suggests a way 
of uniting oneself with the Holy Sac- 
rifice which should prove a godsend 
* many among laity and religious 
alike. 


Of retreat meditations Msgr. Knox 
writes: 


They are far more likely to be 
useful if the preacher unfolds his 
own thoughts, trying to be honest 
with himself in the sight of God, 
than if he composes a series of 
edifying considerations which are 
suited—or so he imagines—to the 
needs of the people he is talking 
to. 


Undoubtedly it is this honest realism 
which enables Msgr. Knox to speak so 
successfully to his audience and to 
lay a finger so frequently and so un- 
cannily on the real problems that 
bother real people, From the very 
start of this book he reveals his dearly 
bought understanding of people by 
the sympathy with which he discusses 
that sense of spiritual staleness and 
utter depression which afflicts so many 
souls on the eve of a retreat. 

Of course this book shines with 
other excellences we have learned to 
identify with Msgr. Knox, notably an 
easy and masterful use of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and a remarkable ability to em- 
body spiritual truths in moving 
images. Only a man bred on Holy 
Scripture could write so significantly 
of our Lord, the Man-God in whom 
the most opposite qualities find a mys- 
terious unity—Christ the divine mystic 
of love and suffering, the chief ac- 
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complice of His own passion, the ap- 
parent failure who with His “consum- 
matum est” achieved the salvation of 
every soul that ever will be saved. 

Though some readers may feel that 
occasionally Msgr. Knox speaks too 
strongly of the annihilation of self in 
the spiritual life, the predominant tone 
of the book is positive, encouraging, 
optimistic. The retreatant is told again 
and again to be himself, to accept his 
own personal makeup as the true can- 
didate for life in Christ. 

As for the goal of the retreat, it 
seems to be expressed in the medita- 
tion, “The Way of Love.” With vivid 
and lifelike strokes Msgr. Knox pic- 
tures Christians who fail to use the 
ready resources of their religion as 
well as they might and, as a result, 
experience religion as a cross of duty 
weighing upon unwilling shoulders. 
“Are you meant to be serving God 
like that?” he asks his readers. “Let us 
ask Him, if He will not teach us, in- 
stead, the way of love.” 

Because of the light, the encourage- 
ment, the liberation it can bring to 
souls who feel hopelessly bogged 
down in their desire to love God bet- 
ter, A Retreat for Lay People is bound 
to appeal to a wide audience. 

FREDERICK A, Harxins, S.J. 


Calling all militants 





ABBE PIERRE AND THE 
RAGPICKERS OF EMMAUS 





By Boris Simon. Kenedy. 250p. $3.75 





YOU ARE NOT YOUR OWN 





By Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. Fides. 
178p. $3.25 


The story of Abbé Pierre and his rag- 
picker community is as old as Chris- 
tianity itself: one of the innumerable, 
unpredictable ways in which the com- 
passion of Christ, embodied in the 
hearts of His followers, meets the 
depths of human misery and creates 
life out of death. It is also new, stated 
in the drastic terms of modern con- 
trasts: a “hurricane” of charity re- 
leased by a baby’s freezing to death 
in the heart of Paris, shortly after the 
French Parliament had voted down a 
bill to provide emergency housing for 
the homeless poor; a scholarly priest’s 
epoch-making appeal to the heart of 
an entire nation; a limitless faith in the 
ability of the helpless to help them- 
selves; the building of a working com- 
munity out of reckless, embittered 
men, young and old, whose hands 
were habitually turned against God, 
the law and all mankind. 

The story of Abbé Pierre may not 
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seem quite so new to us American 
in view of the lifelong adventures jn 
charity of Dorothy Day, Peter Maurin 
and their “Houses of Hospitality.” 
However, the main purpose of Boris 
Simon’s intensely vivid and . 
thetic tale, drawn from first-hand ¢. 
erience, is not so much to surprise y, 


as to help us share the notion that has | 


become a master-idea with this former 
deputy of Parliament (H. A. Pierre. 
Groués, in that capacity) tume 





priest: that the movement has de. 
veloped into something more than jug 
a provisional solution to the tragic 
housing problem that affects the poor | 
and downtrodden have-nots of Paris 


“It has developed,” says M. Simon, | 
“into a city of resurrected souls, where | 


each person finds himself by helping 


‘his neighbor; and in finding himself | 


he is once more prepared to go out | 
into the world to live a normal and 
decent life.” Abbé Pierre is not with. 
out the hope that his initiative may 
point the way whereby the homeless 
and downtrodden all over the world 
may, by self-help, work out a solution 
to their problems. 

The tale as told iz a vastly moving 
human document; it is reality, not | 
fiction; full of excitement and high 
suspense. The account of what hap. | 
pened to the Abbé when he involved | 
himself in the “Double or Nothing’ | 
quiz program cries for re-enactment 
on TV. Abbé Pierre made the head 
lines all over the world; but he de | 
served them. If you read his story, 
you will have a much better idea why. | 

Some _literal-minded person, of | 
course, may object, and say that these 
bold adventures of French Cathd: | 
icism are all right for a country that 
has allowed the masses to slip away | 
from the faith and has let religion be | 
come formalized; but they do mt 
mean so much for the Church in this 
country, which is young and vigorous 
and handles its charity problems ina | 
more matter-of-fact way. 

Only a very short-sighted person, 
however, will yield to that type o 
complacency—the same indolent way 
of thinking that brought so many part | 
of the Old World into the plight they | 
are struggling with today. A shan | 
look at the reliable figures of ow | 
church attendance and_ sacramentil 
practice and the condition of our fat 
ily life and parish organization wil 
soon dispel such illusions. 

On this side of the water, an ap0s 
tolic young Augustinian, Fr. Dents | 
A. Geaney, is doing much to wake us 
up. Says he: | 


The gospel and sacraments cat 
never change, but the manner | 
which they are brought to ma | 
should vary with the age. If they | 
are not understood against | 
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ackground of the times, their 
a nan is limited. See 
Jonger can [the] ministry be con- 
cerned with simply snatching 
brands from the fire. It must be a 
militant one that, bridging the 
gap between the strictly spiritual 
and the strictly secular, sallies 
forth into every area of lay life 
to restore it to Christ. 


In popular, direct fashion Fr. Geaney 


describes these “areas” and shows just 
how and how far we, particularly the 
lay man and woman, can “sally forth” 
into them. It is a live, practical manual 
of genuine Catholic Action, written by 
an experienced counselor and a 
shrewd observer of human nature. 
Full of concrete instances and per- 
sonal experiences, it sticks to its main 
theme. Particularly pungent is the 
chapter on the “N eighborhood Parish,” 
where the author conveys his reflec- 
tions at seeing the high flight of stairs 
leading from outside to a rectory door. 
And he will put heart into many a 
noble but discouraged soul by his 
treatment of the spiritual problem of 
the single woman. 

Says the Abbé Pierre: “The im- 
portance of family, professional, eco- 
nomic and political structures; the 
presence of Christianity in economic 
world structures: these are presences 
that will be the decisive factor in sev- 
eral centuries of civilization.” 

Thanks to Abbé Pierre and Fr. 
Dennis for calling these presences to 
our attention. 

Joun LaFarce, S.J. 





THE GOLDEN PRINCESS 





By Alexander Baron. Washburn. 8376p. 
$3.95 


Alexander Baron is no stranger to 
America’s reading public. His novel 
From the City, From the Plough is 
considered by many to be the finest 
written on World War II. 

In this new book, the English au- 
thor has taken a spirited dive back 
into history and has emerged drip- 
ping with color and atmosphere and 
radiant with success. As a historical 
novel, this is excellent work, and very 
well-written. It should serve as a chal- 
lenge to those American historical 
novelists who sit chained to their 
hokum-grinders, turning out one 
mond (or silly) charade after the 

er, 


_Mr. Baron’s story makes sense; the 
Pieces fit together. He is true to his 
sources, and they include Bernal Didz 
de Castillo’s True History of the Con- 
quest of New Spain and other au- 
thentic histories. He does a splendid 
job of recreating Dofia Marina, the 
Golden Princess of the title, about 





whom not too much biographical data 
are yet available. The Spanish cap- 
tains come alive as they have seldom 
done in print, save in the crénicas 
themselves. Pedro de Alvarado is a 
crude, raffish soldier; Gonzalo de 
Sandoval is the greatest soldier of 
them all; Trifén Medrano (who is the 
best-realized character but at the same 
time resembles the stock figures of 
“historical fiction”) is an introspective, 
lonely man who seems to symbolize 
the awakening conscience of man. 

Where this reviewer felt somewhat 
let down was in the re-creation of 
Hernan Cortés himself. From the title 
you might think that this novel is a 
fictionalized biography of Dofia Ma- 
rina, the companion, interpreter and 
“other wife” of Cortés. But the author 
himself points out that “my intention 
has been to write a novel, not a 
dramatized biography.” 

Well and good. However, he adds 
that he has chosen a theme whose 
value to him is as “a study of the 
Hero (a figure that has almost van- 





ished from modern literature) and the 
conditions that go to produce him.” 
And, whereas Mr. Baron has accurate- 
ly depicted the environment and con- 
ditions working on Cortés, he does 
not do justice to the genius of the 
man. Cortés, more often than not, 
created the very conditions he was to 
face—and knowingly. He did not sit 
and wait for the situation to act upon 
him but, on the contrary, made his- 
tory by seizing control of the “condi- 
tions” of his environment. 

For Cortés was a genius. A tacti- 
cian, strategist and superb statesman, 
he was also a psychologist, a law- 
maker and a leader of men such as 
the New World has not seen since. 
Alexander Baron knows this, for he 
writes: 


Cortés was no saint to sacrifice 
success to an ideal, but he was 
what the world calls a states- 
man, .. . When peace came he 
showed that he possessed the 
genius for government as well as 
for war. He was determined to 
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save New Spain from the fate of 
the Islands, where, as he was to 
write in a letter to the Emperor, 
the attitude of the settler had 
been to exhaust, destroy and to 
depart. 


But, Mr. Baron only tells us this. 
The reader does not get deep inside 
the heart and brain of Hernan Cortés. 
This man thought of himself as the 
Alexander of the New World, and he 
was. Compared with Cortés, the Pizar- 
ros were just ignorant, quarrelsome 
oafs who stumbled on a gold mine. 
Drake, in perspective with Cortés, was 
a pigmy. 

Mr. Baron’s Cortés emerges as the 
hard, intelligent and thoughtful head 
of a tough band of adventurers in- 
dulging in the final, glorious fling of 
a still medieval Spain. 

But would an Alvarado have had 
nerve enough, let alone inspiration 
enough, to burn his ships behind him 
to insure success (or oblivion)? 
Would an Olid think ahead and set 
up a Spanish villa in order that the 
citizenry, by an election, might cloak 
their leader with an authority stripped 
away by a Governor of Cuba? Would 
a Gonzalo Pizarro have been able to 
defeat Totonacs and Tlascalans and 
then win them over to undying loyal- 
ty? No. 

Nor could a blundering Alvarado 
(who wrecked Cortés’s first great plan 
when left in charge of Mexico City) 
have whipped a Spanish expedition 
sent to arrest the Conqueror of New 
Spain and then have won them over, 
as did Cortés. 

After total, abject defeat (La Noche 
Triste), Cortés began to rebuild im- 
mediately—starting with eleven water- 
soaked crossbows and a handful of 
whipped, wounded soldados de cuero. 

His creation of a war fleet, his de- 
struction of Mexico City and his re- 
construction of it, the loyalty of his 
Indian allies—in defeat as in victory— 
are all testimonies to his greatness 
and his genius. 

Here, it seems, is where this novel 
falls short. On all other counts it is a 
smashing success, a work in which you 
hear the clatter of Spanish arms and 
smell the hot dust of the very Valley 
of Mexico. RicHArD H. DiLLon 





THE BORGIAS 





By J. Lucas-Dubreton. Translated by 
Philip John Stead. Dutton. 321p. 
$4.95 


The Borgias again—an incredible fam- 
ily of an incredible time. Though 
Spaniards, they seem to have had in 
themselves the distilled substance of 
the Renaissance in Italy with their un- 


principled moral conduct and political 
intrigue, though polite letters touched 
them lightly or not at all. In this 
fabulous and exotic era, the death of 
the Middle Ages and the birth of mod- 
ern times, when murder was a day’s 
work and when adultery and fornica- 
tion were like sitting down to break- 
fast, the Papacy had ceased to provide 
distinctive spiritual leadership and 
the Popes had sunk to the level of the 
embroiled and intriguing secular heads 
of the other states of an Italy hope- 
lessly divided. 

Nor could even the threat of the 
Turk, who was shaking the gates of 
Europe, bring these selfish and un- 
principled rulers together. So it was, 
but in a less degree, with the other 
kings and princes of the Continent. 
The unity of the Middle Ages had 
been swept away by rampant nation- 
alism even before the Reformation. 

In these columns last year two books 
were reviewed which concerned this 
incredible family, the Borgias. There 
was the brilliant, but unreliable, Lu- 
crezia Borgia of Maria Bellonci (Am. 
3/13/54), and the more pedestrian, 
but equally unreliable, Lucrezia Bor- 
gia of Joan Haslip (Am. 7/10/54). 
The work under review makes as fas- 
cinating reading as does that of Bel- 
lonci, but we sense that here is the 
mind of the trained scholar who win- 
nows away the chaff of legend (though 
he mentions it) and presents the nu- 
tritious grains of truth. 

The author is not taken in by the 
emotional exaggerations of a Guichi- 
ardini, nor by the vicious contempo- 
rary gossip which floated like a foul 
miasma over the name of Borgia. 
Though no fact is covered over, we 
are repeatedly put on our guard by 
such statements as: “Pure conjecture 
again, but little by little suspicion 
made its way into public opinion and 
gathered consistency” (p. 121), and 
“The rumor ran, if this mass of abom- 
ination can find belief, that the two 
[Borgia] brothers had a rival for their 
sister in their own father [Alexander 
VI]” (p. 127). 

M. Lucas-Dubreton knows his pe- 
riod well, having already fathered two 
works on it, Machiavelli and The 
Italian Renaissance, and in chapter 
two of the present book he offers as 
intelligent and brilliant a sketch of the 
Renaissance as this reviewer remem- 
bers ever to have enjoyed. His knowl- 
edge is more detailed than that of 
Pastor, which is why the narrative en- 
thralls and fascinates. 

Nor does the author omit the really 
greatest of the Borgias, Saint Francis, 
third general of the Jesuits, great 
grandson of Alexander, progeny of 
kings and bishops, struck on both 
sides with the bar sinister. It is an in- 
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teresting reflection that those familie, 
which produced rascals in the 15, 
century gave saints to Europe in th, 
16th. Borgia and Pazzi are two q. 
amples. 

Those who wish to understand why 
northern Europe rebelled against , 
corrupt Papacy and those who wis, 
to comprehend certain present-day at. 
titudes of many non-Catholics ‘may 
ponder the facts here given. Finally, 
let us not forget the translator. His 
sprightly sentences, his crisp phrases 
and sparkling words render the yo. 
ume delightful. 

PETER MaSTEN Dunne 





I LIFT MY LAMP 





man. 3883p. $4.75 


Some years ago Fr. Leary edited a 
volume of biographical sketches of 


Jesuit brothers entitled Better a Day. | 


The warm reception given that book 
undoubtedly inspired the present vol. 





‘Edited by John P. Leary, S.J. New. 


ume containing brief biographies of | 


16 memorable Jesuit priests. 

A notable company they are. From 
the days of colonial America there are 
Juan Baptista Segura, leader of the ill 
fated Jesuit mission to Virginia in 
1570; Isaac Jogues, America’s first 
canonized martyr; Andrew White, 
founder of the Church in the British 
colonies; Jacques Marquette, mission- 
ary and discoverer of the Mississippi; 
Eusebio Kino, outrider on the rim of 
Christendom in the American South- 
west. The Jesuits of the 19th century, 
though perhaps less known, were n0 


~ 


~ 


less great: Anthony Kohlmann, firt / 


actual head of the Diocese of New 
York; Arnold Damen, great pastor and 
preacher; John Bapst, victim of the 
Know-Nothings; and two Indian mis 
sionaries, Peter de Smet and Joseph 
Joset. From among the Jesuits of the 
20th century the editor has selected a 
handful of men truly unique, ye 
typical of Jesuit work—a foreign mis 


eens — 


sionary, a college president, a retreat 
master, a teacher, a military chaplais, | 


a magazine editor (Richard Tierney, 
editor of America 1917-24). 

For each portrait given, a doze 
other Jesuits could have been sub 
stituted. Yet no one can quarrel with 
the editor’s selection. His book attaias 
the desired aim—to give an ove 
impression of the Jesuit contributio 
to the Church in the United States. 


Necessarily the chapters, written by, 


different contributors, vary in value 
and readability. Save for the partict- 
larly notable account of Fr. Joset, the 


biographies of the Jesuits down ! | 


1900 are based chiefly on secondary 
sources. At times, debatable views a 


advancec 
the site | 
generaliz 
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advanced as established facts, e.g., 
the site of the Virginia mission, and 
generalizations are made on _insuf- 
ficient evidence. But the book makes 
no claim to be a ponderous and scien- 
tific history. Instead it is a generally 
accurate, warm-hearted and readable 
account of great Americans, great 


Jesuits and great priests. 
Francis X. CurRAN - 





THE SUSQUEHANNA 





By Carl Carmer. Rinehart. 493p. $5 


Carl Carmer found the Susquehanna 
a sociable and homey river—not lordly 
and majestic and indifferent like the 
Hudson, but a pleasant meandering 
stream a man can live beside in friend- 
ly companionship. 

" The river meanders for four or five 
hundred miles through New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, It was 
discovered in 1608 by Captain John 
Smith, whose General Historie of Vir- 
ginia was a source book of inestimable 
riches to 18th-century back-to-nature 
idealists in sophisticated Europe. 

Charles Calvert, third Lord Balti- 
more, made a gift of 32,000 acres of 
river land to George Talbot of Castle 
Rooney, Roscommon County, Ireland, 
in order to call a halt to the land- 
hunger of William Penn, who was 
claiming large areas which Baltimore 
regarded as part of Maryland. Balti- 
more also made a generous grant of 
500 acres, which Penn likewise 
claimed as part of his grant, to one 
Tom Cresap, who feuded successfully 
with Pennsylvanians until he died in 
bed at ninety-six. 

The best remembered of all plans 
for idyllic living on the banks of the 
Susquehanna was a fancy that lived 
for a few months in the minds of 
three English poets—Robert Lovell, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey. The dream never material- 
ized, but the poets’ plan inspired 
Coleridge’s Monody on the Death of 
Chatterton. Joseph Priestley, the sci- 
entist, actually tried the “experiment 
of perfectibility” in the Pennsylvania 
town of Northumberland. 

The most appealing chapter in this 
delightful book recounts the building 
of a French refugee settlement, dur- 
ing the French Revolution, at Azilum. 
Louis-Marie de Noailles, brother-in- 
law of Lafayette, planned it and Azi- 
lum eventually boasted of thirty 
houses where the émigrés dressed as 
formally and elegantly in log houses 
as at the Tuileries. 

The river was a winding thread 
stitching together such early villages 
as Log Cabin, Tree of Paradise and 
Turkey Tracks, From Cooperstown to 


Havre de Grace, roomy old industrial 
towns were founded—places like Bing- 
hamton and Johnson City. Endicott 
produces IBM machines. Athens and 
Towanda take pride in Stephen Fos- 
ter. Wilkes-Barre at one time supplied 
nearly half the anthracite used in the 
country. Harrisburg became Pennsyl- 
vania’s legislative center. Havre de 
Grace was named by Lafayette be- 
cause it reminded him of a little har- 
bor by that name on the shores of 
Brittany. 

In addition to place histories, Carl 
Carmer has included dozens of folk 
tales and half-forgotten bits of our 
early history that make this one of 
the most engaging and heart-warming 
additions to the “Rivers of America” 
series. Joun J. O'Connor 





THE PRIMACY OF PETER 





By Msgr. Charles Journet. Newman. 
144p. $2.75 


Among controverted issues separating 
Protestants from Catholics, the most 
noted, if not the most fundamental, 
remains the institution of the Papacy. 
Lively interest in this topic has in 
recent years given rise to a consider- 
able literature by non-Catholics. None 
of these productions has merited more 
attention internationally than that by 
an outstanding Swiss theologian, Os- 
car Cullmann, translated into English 
in 1953, under the title: Peter, Dis- 
ciple, Apostle, Martyr. 

That erudite study was the fruit of 
original, careful labor; but its conclu- 
sions were traditional Protestant ones. 
Its scriptural and doctrinal sections 
denied that St. Peter or his successors 
were granted by Christ a primacy of 
jurisdiction. The gist of the third and 
longest part, devoted to an historical 
investigation, was that St. Peter en- 
joyed no more than a temporary per- 
sonal pre-eminence among the Apos- 
tles; and that he came to Rome, but 
only shortly before his martyrdom 
there. 

To supply a needed critique of 
Cullmann, his fellow Swiss, Msgr. 
Journet, a distinguished Catholic the- 
ologian, has composed this solid reply, 
which is, unfortunately, too brief to 
be definitive. His opening chapters re- 
veal basic, irreconcilable differences 
between Protestants and Catholics on 
the very nature of Christianity, from 
which proceed divergent views on the 
Papacy. 

An outstanding feature of the ensu- 
ing chapters is the clear, accurate sum- 
mary of Cullmann’s arguments and 
conclusions, with numerous citations 
from key passages. Step by step in a 
closely-reasoned exposition (whose 
terminology is occasionally novel), the 











Timely Reading 


THE WORKS OF 
ST. PATRICK 


St. Secundinus, Hymn 
on St. Patrick 


Volume 17 of the Ancient Chris- 
tion Writers series. Edited and 
translated by Ludwig Bieler, 
Ph. D—A translation for the 
Ancient Christian Writers series 
scarcely needs a review. When 
the subject is St. Patrick and the 
translator Dr. Ludwig Bieler, this 
is doubly true ... A brief intro- 
duction on the life of St. Patrick 
helps the reader to place the 
saint in his proper historical 
perspective, and thus to under- 
stand the importance of his 
writings. . . . The student of 
Church history will find this 
volume a valuable addition to his 
knowledge: the devout Christian 
will discover a treasure of spir- 
itual nourishment.” — Catholic 
Review Service. $2.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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author follows Cullmann, notes his 
lacunae, points out the weaknesses in 
his interpretations and demonstrates 
the conformity of Catholic doctrine 
with the New Testament. The format 
of the book is attractive; the transla- 
tion capable. 
Joun F. Bropericx, S.J. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY 
IN EUROPE 1848-1918 





By A. J. P. Taylor. Oxford U. 638p. 
$7 


“Penetrating” is the word for A. J. P. 
Taylor's study of the European bal- 
ance of power in the seventy years 
between the end of Metternich’s in- 
ternational system in 1848 and the 
emergence of the new international 
ideals of Wilson and Lenin in 1918. 
An introductory chapter gives a suc- 
cinct and informative summary of the 
factors which eventually destroyed the 
balance of power and changed what 
had been the center of the world into 
what is known today as “the European 
question.” 

The pattern of the book is simple: 
a chronological survey of an era that 
men of the 19th century regarded as 
one of turmoil and upheaval, but 
which was surprisingly stable in inter- 
national affairs. The great powers that 
fought in 1914 were the great powers 
that met in 1814 to undo the work 
of Napoleon. The richness of the book 
comes from an abundance of detail, 
for the author knows the archival de- 
posits of the five major European lan- 
guages and enjoys an enviable famili- 
arity with their printed primary and 
secondary sources. 

The charm of the book comes from 
its style. Even though the majority of 
its readers will study its chapters for 
their extra-literary value, still in the 
field of history, where dull writing 
darkens many pages, it is pleasant to 
report that here the literary interest 
enlightens the historical content. 

The weakness of the book is to be 
found in its easy generalizations, its 
failure to identify men and concepts 
unfamiliar to the casual reader, its 
acceptance of some unproved state- 
ments about the origin of World War 
I and the summary treatment (36 
pages) of the diplomatic history of 
that war. But these defects are per- 
haps inevitable in a work of such 
scope and may be the price that must 
be paid for a desirable brevity. 

This work, the first of a series en- 
titled The Oxford History of Modern 
Europe, is welcome evidence of the 
vitality of a current interest in diplo- 
matic history. The author makes no 
new discoveries. He chooses instead to 


restate and to evaluate what we al- 
ready know, but he does this with 
precision and _ perceptiveness. As 
might be expected, the wars fought 
by European nations are treated in 
detail. But these conflicts are con- 
sidered in just proportion and are 
related to contemporary events out- 
side of Europe. Some sections in al- 
most every one of the 23 chapters 
and 8 out of the 18 maps are con- 
cerned with developments in Asia, 
Africa or America. 

Though the author moves easily 
over three continents and neglects no 
major European diplomatic issue that 
arose from 1848 to 1918, he never 
loses touch of the balance of power 
which is his theme. Nor does he fail 








to assay the political forces or eco- 
nomic needs that conditioned each 
nation’s diplomatic gambits. 

Three possible alternatives to the 
balance of power are proposed: uni- 
versal empire (no one state has ever 
been strong enough to subdue the 
rest) ; extra-European expansion (over- 
sea ambitions were always subordi- 
nated to home politics); and universal 
moral law (19th-century Machiavel- 
lianism tolerated every kind of diplo- 
macy that strengthened the power of 
the state). It is a sad commentary 
on the moral climate of the period that 
a respected English statesman, Lord 
Grey, could say: “I am a great lover 
of morality, public and private, but 
the intercourse of nations cannot be 
strictly regulated by that rule.” The 
Struggle for Mastery in Europe shows 
that the great powers find themselves 
at home in the state of nature that 
Hobbes imagined, where violence was 
the only law. 

Large, clear maps, a 32-page criti- 
cal bibliography and a thorough index 
will please the serious reader, but he 
will regret the incomplete and incon- 
sistent documentation. 

KATHRYN SULLIVAN 


Good news on Catholic reading 

When we announced (2/27/54) the 
imminent publication of Image Books, 
the pocket-size line of “books of Cath- 
olic interest” put out by Doubleday, 
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we said that the success of the much. 
needed venture would depend on th 
support of the Catholic reading py}. 
lic. If we sounded a little cynicy 
about forthcoming support, we herely 
change the tune. Image Books hay 
gone over with a bang, and thy 
means that Catholic readers hay 
taken to them in large numbers, fy | 
publication of this type requires yo). | 
ume sales if it is to survive. 





The first eight Image Book title 
were Our Lady of Fatima, by Willan 
Thomas Walsh; The Spirit of Cathdl. | 
icism, by Karl Adam; Damien the | 
Leper, by John Farrow; A Popula 
History of the Catholic Church, by | 
Philip Hughes; Mr. Blue, by Myles 
Connolly; The Diary of a Country 
Priest, by Georges Bernanos; The 


"Church Speaks to the Modern World, | 


edited by Etienne Gilson; Peace of 
Soul, by Fulton J. Sheen. In three 
months the sale per title hit around | 
30,000-40,000, and each of the title ° 
has almost sold out in a third print 
ing. 
Heartened by this reception, Image 
Books has gone ahead with its second 
series. The eight titles are: Lift Up 
Your Heart, by Fulton J. Sheen; Storm | 
of Glory, by John Beevers; The Per. 
fect Joy of St. Francis, by Felix Tim. | 
mermans; Saints for Our Times, by 
Theodore Maynard; Introduction to 
the Devout Life, by St. Francis de | 
Sales; The Road to Damascus, edited | 
by John A. O’Brien; Joyce Kilmers | 
Anthology of Catholic Poets, edited | 
with a supplement by James Edward | 
Tobin; Bernadette and Lourdes, ly } 
Michel de Saint-Pierre. 
With this second series, 700,000 | 
Image Books will be in print. Ten ad- 
ditional titles will be released in th 
fall. The success of the series seems | 
to give the lie to the oft-repeated 
charge, which even Catholic educa | 
ors have been heard to mumble i 
moments of depression, that “Cath- 
olics don’t read.” H. C. G. 
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Ricuarp H. D1tton is on the 
staff of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Rev. Peter M. Dunne, SJJ., is | | 
author of five books on the 
Jesuit colonial missions. 





Rev. Francis X. Curran, S.J. 
is the author of Major Trends 
in American Church History. 


Joun J. O'Connor is professor | | 
of history at Georgetown | | 
University. 


Rev. Joun F. Bropenick, SJ, 
is professor of ecclesiasti 











history at Weston College. : 
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THE WORD 








The multitudes were filled with 

a 
“fe through Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils, that He casts the devils out 
(Luke 11:14-15; Gospel for Third 
Sunday in Lent). 


The Gospel for the third Sunday in 
Lent is a crowded and perplexing one: 
much happens in these 15 Lucan 
yerses, many words are spoken, not 
a little mystery is present. This evan- 
gelical passage opens with a vicious 
denunciation of Christ by His calcu- 
lating enemies and closes with an 
earnest compliment to Himself and 
His Mother by an impulsive, kind- 
hearted lady. These verses contain a 
miracle, an argument, an instruction 
and a parable, It’s quite a Gospel. 

Ungracious as it always seems to 
describe any miracle performed by 
our Lord—or, for that matter, any- 
thing He did or said—as commonplace, 
yet the cure of the poor speechless 
man who, according to St. Matthew, 
was also blind, would appear not spe- 
cially notable in our Saviour’s loving 
thaumaturgy. The miracle did appar- 
ently provoke unusual amazement and 
enthusiasm in the crowd who wit- 
nessed it; why, we are not told. 

What the evangelists do carefully 
record is the detestable reaction of 
some witnesses of this beneficent mir- 
acle, Any follower of Christ our Lord 
who has ever had to endure the base 
cruelty of slander ought to be per- 
manently devoted to this particular 
Gospel excerpt. Here we see and hear, 
with a sense almost of nausea, our 
beloved Redeemer being foully slan- 
dered, The calumny is coarse, venom- 
ous and even (as our Saviour quietly 
points out) abysmally stupid, but that 
is precisely the sort of purely malicious 
vituperation which better succeeds in 
its fearful purpose than a more reason- 
able accusation. 

It is notable that our divine Lord 
did answer the charge of diabolical 
collusion in His miracles. He replies 
firmly, clearly and at some length, and 
perhaps it is not mere imagination to 
sense in these grave words of Christ a 
deep undertone of hurt, outraged 
goodness. He does not stop when He 
has easily demonstrated the idiocy of 
the charge against Him. He solemnly 
informs His hearers that the truth is 
exactly the opposite of the accusation, 
for He is precisely that mighty war- 
tior whose mere approach spells final 
doom for the loud blusterer Satan. 


zement; but some of them said, | 


Then our Saviour adds a curious story 


which 


even in those embittered minds so set 
against Him. 

Is our Lord suggesting in this short 
parable 


is mysterious enough to linger 


that when one vice—say, 


youthful unchastity—leaves a man or 


woman, it is at least possible that 
other more malicious and more cruel 
vices may take the place of the one 


which 


able? Unquestionably, Christ here de- 
scribes a process whereby a person 
becomes first morally better and then 
morally much worse than he was in 
the first place. Moreover, our Saviour 


would 


forms of moral evil are immeasurably 
—seven is one of the mystical numbers 


was to a degree understand- 


possibly discover and may now rea- 
sonably suspect that what are called 
sins of the flesh can sometimes lack a 
poisoned sort of malice, a dreadful 
kind of cruelty, which frequently 
characterizes sins of the tongue. 


Christ our Redeemer was slandered, 


and did not like it. God forbid that 
we, knowing His hurt, should cal- 
lously proceed to slander Him again 
in the least member of His mystical 


body. 


VincenT P. McCorry, S.J. 





appear to affirm that certain 





THEATRE 








—more vicious than others. 


Now no one who loves our Lord 


and venerates His immaculate Mother it 


is going to suggest, while in his right 
senses, that lust and lechery are really 


quite 


men. Nevertheless, we shall one day 


harmless foibles in Christian 


THE WAYWARD SAINT. The Devil, 


seems, pops up in the most unex- 


pected places. His most recent appear- 
ance that has been adequately docu- 
mented was in an Irish rectory, faith- 
fully simulated by Frederick Fox for 
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Send the Blank below to: 


Dehon Seminary of the Sacred Heart, 
Hilltop, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Divine Heart Seminary : Please send your vocational booklet to: 
Donaldson, Indiana : 
Brother Candidates write: SR * Se ee eee ee ee? er eee RENEE Dero 
Sacred Heart Mission : 
ouse : 
Sainte Marie, Illinois a cereale eee Baa 3s 
In Canada write: Bea pie es 20 te rc ee) 
Sacred Heart Seminary ® 
Delaware, Ontario I i ae Years of Schooling (or Grade) _____-_ 
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a CRANWELL—— 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 

golf. Private 9-hole course. Also 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





























EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED (892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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ATTENTION! 


——— 
High School Students! “Come follow 
me.” jJeim Christ in the battle for the 
minds end souls of men. 


aa preacher a priest, 

hen h. ‘ull Zee, et. without ° ® 

gation. WRITE today. 

Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 
Vocational Director 


ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 
ENDERS ISLAND, MYSTIC 3, CONN. 
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Don’t forget the i 

County Corkmen’s Association 
of New York 


Annual 
ST. PATRICK’S BALL 
on St. Patrick’s Eve 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


at Manhattan Center 
84th Street and 8th Avenue, 
New York 
6 
Irish and American music by 


Shaun Hayes 
and his orchestra 
MICHAEL CULLINANE Au Ryan 
President Chairman 
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the production now residing at the 
Cort. Your reviewer has never been in 
an Irish rectory, nor in too many 
American rectories. Of the score or 
more that he has visited, only one had 
the appearance of being the home of 
a man who could afford more than a 
minimum of creature comforts. All the 
others had the dusty look of border- 
line indigence evident in Mr. Fox's 
set, as if the overworked priest could 
not affcrd to hire a second girl to 
help his overworked housekeeper. 

Apparently your reviewer's thoughts 
ran off at a tangent somewhere, as 
often happens with aging minds, and 
the column seems to be shaping up 
as a review of Mr. Fox’s set. Before 
it gets further out of hand, it should 
be mentioned that a play is involved, 
that Paul Vincent Carroll is the au- 
thor and that Courtney Burr and 
John Byram are the producers. 

Canon Daniel McCooey is the cen- 
tral character, whose head grows too 
big for his hat after he performs what 
he is led to believe are miracles—and 
which may in reality be illusions de- 
rived from a far-from-Heavenly source. 
It isn’t long before the Devil appears 
in person and practically takes over 
the rectory, encouraging the priest to 
believe himself a saint. The canon’s 
rather premature illusions of saint- 
hood get him in trouble with his bish- 
op. 
Calling his play a comedy-fantasy, 
Mr. Carroll writes with abundant hu- 
mor and a deft feeling for the por- 
trayal of character. Canon McCooey, 
a lovable priest who has formed warm 
friendships with birds and beasts as 
well as his fellow men, has just enough 
vanity to make him susceptible to 
Satan’s blandishments. He accepts his 
miraculous powers without sufficient 
humility, believing them gifts of faith. 

Liam Redmond, imported from 
overseas for the role, gives a truly dis- 
tinguished performance in the assign- 
ment. His impersonation of the priest 
is both sincere and affectionate, in- 
vesting the character with humor and 
vanity without sapping his dignity. 

William Harrigan is quietly impres- 
sive as the perplexed, and frequently 
angry, bishop who tries to be under- 
standing. As a starched and bossy 
spinster, serving as the canon’s house- 
keeper, Eleanor Wilson is consistently 
amusing, both before and after the 
Devil persuades her to go in for glam- 
or. Pat Breslin is charming as a spir- 
ited young woman yearning for elu- 
sive marriage. 

In certain production details, it 
must be reported, the producers and 
director have not shown the best 
judgment. Paul Lukas, fine and pol- 
ished actor though he is, seems to be 
miscast. Or perhaps it’s John Ger- 
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stad’s direction that is at fault. Wha, 
ever the cause, Mr. Lukas is neith, 
as mysterious nor as sinister ag oth, 
devils your reviewer has known, fj 
two pretty female assistants haye th, 
physical equipment necessary to sug. 
g-st the superficial attractiveness y 
sin, but they are not otherwise ally. 
ing. Their pantomimes, instead of sug. 
gesting ephemeral pleasures that ¢, 
tice unwary souls, remind one moy 
forcefully of a burlesque-show chory 
line recently warned by the police, 
Production faults, however, do no) 
impair the impressiveness of Mr. Cy. 
roll’s imaginative writing nor the eh. 
quence of Mr. Redmond’s perfy. 
mance. In too many instances oy 
native plays have little to offer except 


_ mechanical perfection. The Wayward 
Saint has vigor and scope that provid | 


a refreshing excursion into a real 
where drama is as variable as huma) 
nature and resilient as the humy 
spirit. THEOPHILUs Lews ' 





FILMS 








DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE is: 
cheerful rough-house farce abot 
English medical students which ha 
been the surprise box-office hit of th 
year in the British Isles. For varioy! 
reasons it is unlikely to reap the sam 
financial bonanza over here. In ay 
case, it is not recommended to pe 
ple who are squeamish or people wit 
a predisposition to distrust doctors 

A good deal of the film’s humor’ 
based on the grisly pranks which a 
traditionally played by students ¢ 
Anatomy I. A lot more of it stem 
from its heroes’ far-from-dedicat 
attitude toward their studies. 

One of them (Kenneth More) i) 
planning a lifetime career as a mé 
ical student because, under the tem 
of his grandmother’s will, he is to! 
paid one thousand pounds a year utt 
he qualifies as a doctor. Another (Di 
Bogarde) squeaks through his dit 
nostic examination because, by aft | 
tunate coincidence, the ailing subje! 
assigned to him is an old friend fo 
the hospital ward with whose symp 
toms and complaints he is ale, 
familiar. 

The comic highlight is a lecture® 
operating technique delivered by! 
genial Harley St. surgeon (Jas 
Robertson Justice), in which the 
doctor outlines a sure-fire method it 
avoiding law suits and public cea | 
in connection with operations. | 
paramount consideration, it sel) 
is not surgical skill but rather | 
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aercise of extreme caution in remov- 
ing all foreign ri such as swabs, 
e sewing up the incision. 

= ahaiiaded adults, includ- 
ing doctors in a nostalgic mood, these 
and other farcical complications come 
under the heading of good, relatively 
dean, if sometimes hectically con- 
tived, fun. (Republic) 


THE INTRUDER is a thief (Michael 
edwin) whom a wartime colonel, 
tuned stockbroker (Jack Hawkins), 
discovers burgling his London flat. 
It also develops that the criminal, 
who meanwhile escapes, was a sol- 
dier and a good one in the colonel’s 
regiment. Since the colonel is an un- 
usually responsible citizen, he decides 
to find out, by interviewing the man’s 
wartime buddies, what turned a good 
soldier and a likable and apparently 
untroubled man to crime and, if pos- 
sible, to do something to rehabilitate 


The colonel’s various encounters, 
and the wartime flashbacks growing 
out of them, are pretty loosely strung 
together and run the gamut from 
farce to old-fashioned, hard-breathing 
melodrama. Nevertheless, the film is 
so wholeheartedly concerned with 
human decency and, in addition to 
good performances, boasts so many 
felicitous small details that for adults 
its engaging qualities seem somehow 
to add up to more than the sum of 
its parts, (Associated Artists) 


THE STRANGER’S HAND is a dis- 
appointing adult suspense melodrama 
billed as “Graham Greene’s “The 
Stranger’s Hand’.” A closer scrutiny 
of the credits reveals that Greene’s 
connection with the film is rather 
tenuous. It was directed by Mario 
Soldati, written by two other people 
and produced by still another pair “in 
association with Graham Greene.” 

It deals with a typical Greene situ- 
ation—a small boy finds himself 
stranded in Venice when his intelli- 
gence-officer father (Trevor Howard) 
is kidnaped by Communist agents. 
The plot is concerned in typical 
Greene fashion with the paradoxes of 
human nature, but the picture lacks 
the excitement, compassion and unity 
which are inherent in the materials. 

As incidental virtues it does have 
good location-photography of Venice, 
some interesting comments on the 
diplomatic booby traps caused by 
Proximity to the Iron Curtain and a 
rousing climax featuring a water- 
bome fire brigade in action. The film 
also features Richard Basehart and 
Alida Valli but does not give them 
anything very significant to do. 

(Distributors Corp. of America) 
Mora WALsH 

















A MONTHLY REPRINT MAGAZINE 


worthy of a reader’s time and energy. 


The Catholic Mind isa serious, thoughtful, well-edited maga- 
zine, seeking in its articles and addresses to bring Catholic 
principles down to concrete and complex temporal and moral 
problems. In addition, it makes available important papal and 
episcopal statements on the vexing questions of our day. All 


articles, addresses and documents are published in full. 


Read the April issue for its outstanding document 


MEDICAL ETHICS -Pope Pius Xil 


An address to the 8th Congress of the World Medical Association 
What is the moral and juridical responsibility of medical ad- 


ministrators? 


What moral issues have been presented by the Holy See to the 


profession? 


What does the Church teach on (ABC) atomic, bacteriological 


and chemical warfare? 


May a doctor put his knowledge and activity at the service of 


ABC warfare? 


What are the moral limits in experimenting on the living and 


the dead? 


What worldwide moral agreement is there in the medical pro- 


fession? 


Other features 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE—by Most Rev. Joseph J. Blomjous, W.F. 


COMMUNIST DENIAL OF HUMAN RIGHTS—Charles Rhyne 
NEWMAN CLUBS—Rev. John S. Duryea 
WHY COMMUNISM SPREADS—Douglas Hyde 


IMMIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT—Most Rev. John Panico 











THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to THE CATHOLIC MIND. Send it monthly for 


OD 1 year $3.00 CJ 2 years $5.00 0 3 years $7.00 
(Add 50¢ per year for Canada and foreign) 
Payment enclosed [] Bill me 


DD Please send me a single copy of April issue at 25¢ or 5 for $1.00 
(Payment must accompany all orders under $1.00) 
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Farm policy 

Eprror: This is a rather belated let- 
ter of congratulation on Fr. Masse’s 
article, “Farm program for abun- 
dance,” (Am. 2/5). With all the talk 
about President Eisenhower's flexible 
price-support system, one would think 
that there are only two possible ap- 
proaches to our farm policy: flexible 
and rigid price supports. In present- 
ing a new approach, AMERICA has 
taken the lead toward a real Christian 
solution to this very pressing problem. 

I don’t often write letters such as 
this, and now that the opportunity 
presents itself, let me tell the entire 
staff of America, how much I appre- 
ciate their work. 

I am a teacher of the social studies 
and I make extensive use in class of 
the material I find in America. In 
fact, I do everything possible to get 
the boys to know, read and like your 
magazine, which can give them ideal 
Catholic principles. 

(Bro.) Luxe oF Jesus, F.S.C. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eprtor: Fr. Masse and the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference make 
some questionable assumptions in ap- 
proaching the farm-income problem. 
The NCRLC suggestion of direct pay- 
ments based upon production, but 
only for the “family farmer,” ignores 
the fact that such farmers, who have 
the real income problem, actually pro- 
duce very little and would not be 
helped by such measures. The com- 
mercial family farmer (the Midwest 
is full of them) would hardly be af- 
fected by the device of subsidizing 
him to essentially the same extent but 
by a different method than is used at 
present. 

The NCRLC proposal would simply 
encourage more small farms of the 
poverty type, and would discourage 
the flow of badly needed outside cap- 
ital into agriculture, resulting in less, 
not more production. It is essentially 
a scheme for redistribution of income. 
Given that as a goal, surely the 
NCRLC would agree that there are 
better methods. 

Joun A. SCHNITTKER 

Ames, Iowa 


Eprtor: We of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference are very 
pleased with Fr. Masse’s excellent ar- 
ticle, “Farm program for abundance” 
in the Feb. 5 America. His analysis 
of our position and his presentation of 
it were perfect. Moreover, the article 
came at a time when it was much 
needed. It was a great contribution to 
the work of the conference. 

(Rev.) Micuaeu P. DINEEN 

Executive Secretary, NCRLC 

Des Moines, Iowa 
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Word for social justice 

Eprtor: I have been wanting for a 
long time to express my appreciation 
of Fr. McCorry’s wonderful handling 
of “The Word.” I have never seen a 
clearer or keener commentary on the 
Gospels; it is as if one had never 
heard them explained before! 

For this reason I had hoped he 
would not exclude, as he seems to 
have, the social-justice aspect of the 
Gospel for Septuagesima (Am. 2/5). 
It has always seemed to me a beau- 
tiful expression of the Christian ideal 
of a living wage for all who are will- 
ing to work, irrespective of the num- 
ber of hours they are hired for. 

(Rev.) Vincent A. Brown 

St. Albans, N. Y. 


Mr. Hobbs replies 

Eprtor: My attention has been called 
to Rudolph Morris’ letter (Am. 2/19) 
referring to quotations from one of 
my books in Fr. Gordon George’s arti- 
cle, “Some sociologists out of bounds,” 
in your Jan. 15 issue. 

Mr. Morris’ position is not quite 
clear. He has “no objections to the 
quotations” from my book, yet he ob- 
jects to references to me or my work 
as he advises readers not to forget: 


.. . that Hobbs served as a main 
witness before the Reece Com- 
mittee and led the others who 
sympathized with Mr. Reece’s 
ideas in denouncing the great 
foundations in a manner not 
quite compatible with the moral 
code under which scientists are 
working ... Fr. George does not 
need a crown-witness for his 
thesis. 


In reply may I note the following: 

1. The book referred to in the arti- 
cle was published in 1951; the Reece 
hearings were held in 1954. There is 
absolutely no connection between the 
two. 

2. On the basis of a more recent 
book, Social Problems and Scientism, 
I was subpoenaed to describe how re- 
search and findings of social science 
differ from those of physical science. 
My testimony was essentially limited 
to such description, as Mr. Morris 
would learn if he took the trouble to 
read the hearings. 

8. I did not know Representative 
Reece’s views—and my testimony was 
independent of them. 

4. I did not denounce foundations, 
much less lead others in so doing; but 
suppose I had? Art they sacrosanct? 
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5. Unless the “moral code under 
which scientists are working” demands 
that scholars refuse to honor syb. 
poenas from duly constituted congres. 
sional committees (and sometimes 
one wonders if it does), my testimony 
was compatible with it. Whether such 
code permits ad hominem attacks and 
“guilt by association” without sub. 
stantive basis in fact, I leave to the 
conscience of Mr. Morris. 

A. H. Hosas 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


America at Michigan State 
Epiror: The ninth of our ten centen- 
nial-year symposia, to be held Sept, 
28-30, is on “The necessity for In- 
tegrity in Communications in the 
Twentieth Century.” AMERICA js 
partly responsible for the choice of 
this topic. 

The inspiration for it came from 
the disastrous press coverage of a 
speech made in May, 1953 by Clem. 
ent Attlee in the British House of 
Commons which was interpreted in 
the U. S. national press as being vio- 
lently anti-American. The truth of the 
matter was he was merely trying to 
interpret the American political sys- 
tem to his colleagues. So far as we 
know, AMERICA was the first publica- 
tion to draw attention to the truth of 
the matter (5/30/58, p. 235). It was 
then followed by the New York Times 
and the Washington correspondent of 
Newsweek. It was this event that 
made us determine the subject of our 
symposium. LyLe Bam 

Managing Editor 

Michigan State College Press 

East Lansing, Mich. 


Correction 

Eprror: The entire staff of Theology 
Digest wishes to express its apprecié 
tion of your editorial “Theology comé 
alive” (Am. 2/26). It was very ef 
couraging to all of us. 

By mistake, the paragraph regard 
ing subscription price and times and 
place of publication which we run 00 
the inside cover of every issue was 
omitted in the one you cited. You m0 
doubt found the information in thé 
Catholic Press Directory for 1954. 

May I merely suggest for the cor 
venience of your readers, that om 
subscription price is now $2 a yeatt 
(Rev.) GERALD VAN ACKEREN, S.J. — 

St. Mary’s College 

St. Marys, Kansas. 




















